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EDITORIAL. 


FIRE IN SUCHCW, SZ-CHUEN.— The papers have generally reported an immense 
conflagration in the far interior of China, which has been usually located in the city 
of Luchow, Upper Pangtze. We have not been able to find any such city, and have 
suspected that it occurred in Suchow, Sz-Chuen Province, on the upper Yangtze River, 
the city which has been selected as the headquarters of Messrs. Upcraft and Warner, 
the pioneers of the Missionary Union in Western China. This now proves to be the 
case. The destruction by the fire was terrible. More than 80,000 houses were 
burned, 36,017 families were rendered homeless, and 1,600 lives were lost; 130,000 
people were said to be camping in the open air, and dying at the rate of a hundred a 
day. The fire occurred April 12, but it was more than a month before the news 
reached the coast. Our missionaries did not expect to reach Suchow until August, 
but they will find sad scenes awaiting them. Such events as this help us to realize 
something of the immense population of China, and of their unspeakable need of the 


gospel. A hundred souls a day passing into eternity in one city, and not one of 
them ever heard of Jesus! 


COMMERCE ON THE CONGO has hitherto found its port for ocean-going steamers 
at Banana, at the mouth of the river, or at Boma, the present capital of the Free State, 
which is about half-way from the mouth of the river to the head of navigation. All 
_ goods were landed at these points, and must be transhipped at great trouble and 
expense in order to reach Matadi, where the caravan route to Stanley Pool begins, 
and where the new railroad is to start. We now learn that the steamer “ Lualaba,” 
of two thousand tons, has gone up to Matadi, more than a hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Congo, without difficulty. It discharged its cargo there, and reloaded 
with 24,500 pounds of ivory. A channel nowhere less than sixty feet in depth has 
been sounded ; and although the current is strong at a few points, ordinary ocean- 
going steamers can make headway against it. This is an event of great importance 
in the development of the Congo Valley. Goods can now be shipped from any of the 
ports of the world to the foot of Livingstone Falls without breaking bulk; and when 
the railroad is completed they can be transferred directly from the ocean steamers to 
the freight trains for Stanley Pool, from whence steamers can take them to all parts 
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of the immense territory of the upper Congo Valley. One after another the obstruc- 
tions in the way of the opening of this country to civilization and Christianity are 
being removed, for which the Lord be praised. 


LEOPOLDVILLE, on Stanley Pool, is and always must be the great emporium of 
Upper Congo commerce. It is beginning already to show the conditions which will 
accompany the development of the country. From being a simple trading centre, 
peopled largely by travelling traders, it now has a stable population, and is 
surrounded by an extensive area of cultivated country which supplies food for the 
inhabitants, white as well as black. The natives are taking to agriculture, which 
they find more sure than the native methods of trading. The Missionary Union has 
decided to establish two stations on the Kasai River, the southern affluent of the 
Congo. It is therefore of interest to learn of the nature of the country and people. 
A letter from M. Legat, one of the commandants, says, — 


“This is the country of plantations, of cattle, of great rolling hills covered with short 
grass. Itis the life of the Boers rather than that of the Congo that we have. We train bulls 
for riding, and they are worth more than horses. They are ugly enough, but they are getting 
used to it. No horse could do what a bull can — swim the rivers and climb and descend the 
steepest hills, with admirable surefootedness and unparalleled strength. I have trained for 
my use an enormous sorrel bull; he travels very well, and you would be astonished to see me 
on this beast going over obstructions on the gallop as easily as upon the best race-horse. 
Every day we have fresh butter and cheese. As to the natives, they are the best negroes I 
know. In short, I am extremely pleased here, and am never sick.” 


A MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL will be opened at the Baptist Tabernacle, 
Bowdoin Square, Boston, Mass., Oct. 1, under the presidency of Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
D.D. The object is not to interfere with existing educational institutions, but to 
supply to those who are called to missionary labor, but are unable to avail themselves 
of the usual advantages, the best possible training to fit them for the work which 
they feel God intends them to do. Evidences of piety, earnestness, and a reasonable 
degree of fitness for religious work will alone be required of those desiring to enter. 
Both ladies and gentlemen will be admitted, and boarding facilities are provided 
adjoining the Tabernacle. The course of study will be chiefly exegetical and 
practical. Rev. F. L. Chapell of Flemington, N.J., is to be the resident instructor; 
but, aside from his classes, the services of a number of teachers and lecturers have 
been secured, whose instructions will be of great value. The number of persons 
s becoming very large who wish to devote themselves to special religious work, but 
have not the opportunity or the means to secure a full education. It will be the 
aim of this school to assist such as wish to enter the missionary service. Further 
information as to expenses, etc., can be had by addressing Rev. M. R. Deming, 
Secretary, Baptist Tabernacle, Bowdoin Square, Boston, Mass. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. — The smaller churches sometimes feel and say that they 
have all they can do at home to sustain their own services, and so excuse themselves 
from giving to missions. Reasoning in a worldly way, there are many churches 
which might well feel that they need all they have themselves, and cannot spare any 
thing for others, But this is not according to spiritual reason. It is contrary to 
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the word of God. Such churches must Je/ieve that “there is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty” (Prov. xi. 24). This is God’s logic. It is exactly contrary to the world’s, 
but the Christians who have acted upon it have found it true. We have known 
churches which gave liberally to foreign missions when they could not support a 
pastor for themselves, but have been blessed in the giving more than in the labors 
of a pastor. The following example is only one among many : — 


One little church last year reported fifty-two members, mostly females, and in very moder- 
ate circumstances. Much of the time for several years it had no pastor; but its meetings and 
Sunday school were maintained, and through its trying experience it has for six years sustained 
anative preacher among the heathen. Some have at times faltered and thought to give up, but the 
faithful ones have held on, and have been richly rewarded. Some wanted to use the money 
for the young pastor, but he said, “ No [would there were more like him], support the native 
preacher, and we will trust God,” or words to that effect. For six years the quarterly 
payment of $12.50 has been coming, and the fruits at home and abroad have been precious. 
Twenty-two have been recently baptized. 


DEATH OF MRS. BILLINGTON. — We report with much sorrow the death of the 
wife of Rev. A. Billington, on May 31, at Bwemba, the new station on the Upper 
Congo, after only twenty-eight hours’ sickness of haematuric fever. Mr. and Mrs. 
Billington opened the new station only a few months ago. They were much pleased 
with the location and with their reception by the people, and were looking forward 
with bright anticipations of usefulness; but, in the mysterious providence of the all- 
wise God, it has pleased him to remove one who would have been of great help and 
comfort in the work. Mrs. Billington was formerly Miss Jessie A. Skakle, and has 
been connected with the Congo Mission from its early days. After the acceptance 
of the work by the Missionary Union, she was supported by the Woman’s Baptist 
Missionary Society of California, until her marriage to Mr. Billington, May 25, 1887, 
since which time she has labored with him. Their headquarters were at Leopoldville, 
on Stanley Pool; but, as Mr. Billington was the one originally in charge of the 
steamer “ Henry Reed,” much of their time has been passed on board the vessel. 
They spent only one month of last year in their own house, but expected a more 
settled life in the new station. God has ordered it otherwise; and we commend the 
bereaved husband to the merciful kindness of him who is “too wise to err, too good 
to be unkind.” May the the Comforter be with him in abundant fulness. 


PERSONAL.— Rev. William A. Hall arrived at Banana, mouth of the Congo 
River, May 13, on his way to Palabala; also Miss Bernice Royal and Miss N. A. 
Gordon. The party reached Palabala, May 27. Rev. Horatio Morrow and wife 
arrived at Tavoy, Burma, May 15, on their return from America. Rev. C. F. 
Raine sailed from New York, July 20, on his way to the Congo Mission. Rev. 
L. W. Cronkhite and wife of Bassein, Burma, have returned to Greenwich, N.Y., on 
account of the health of the family. The first party of the new Congo Balolo 
Mission, headed by Rev. John McKittrick, reached Banana, May 13. Mrs. P. H. 
Moore and children of Nowgong, Assam, reached New York, Aug. 16, returning to 
America for health. Mr. George Warner of Minnesota arrived at Shanghai, May 
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9, on his way to Suchow, Sz-chuen Province, China. Mrs. H. W. Mix of 
Toungoo, Burma, reached Boston, Sept. 1, returning home for a change and rest. —_ 
Mrs. M. C. Douglass, M.D., of the Lady Dufferin Hospital for Women, Rangoon, 
Burma, is now in America. Rev. John Packer, D.D., and wife sailed from 
Boston, Sept. 7, for Burma. They are designated to open a new station at 
Yamethen, Upper Burma, on the railroad between Toungoo and Mandalay. Rey. 
Jacob Heinrich and wife of Rochester sailed from New York, Sept. 4, for 
Vinukonda, India. 


NOTES. — English services are held in the Baptist Chapel, 48 Rue de Lille, Paris, 
at eleven o’clock, a.M., every Sunday. American and English friends visiting Paris are 
invited to attend. Ministers willing to take part in these services are requested to 
write to Pasteur Dez, 48 Rue de Lille, Paris, France. Whatever else you do in 
writing to the Mission Rooms, please write your zames plainly. The thought and 
construction helps us about other words, but we cannot guess names. Often we 
are puzzled to know how to address replies to letters received. Just now a letter 
has come from India, with a request to send money to a certain person, and we 
cannot tell whether the first letter of his name is an “L” or an “S.” Write all the 
rest of your letter in hieroglyphics, if you will, ‘but give your name and address 
plainly, and we shall have a clew to unravel the mystery. We again call attention 
to the fact that lectures on all the mission fields of the Union, with views for the 
stereoptican to illustrate them, will be loaned gratuitously to Baptist churches and 
missionary societies. Parties using them will be expected to pay express charges 
both ways, and make their own arrangements for a stereopticon. Apply, giving 
several weeks’ notice and exact date when they are to be used, to Rev. E. F. Merriam, 
Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. Lectures with views on “ China 
and Siam ” and “ Burma” can also be had from Rev. C. F. Tolman, D.D., 122 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill; and one on “ Burma” from Rev. R. M. Luther, D.D., 1420 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


THE TAYLOR MISSIONS. 


Two missionary movements are attracting much attention at the present time, 
which are led by gentlemen of the name of Taylor. Both are independent of 
denominational control; both differ in several important respects from the older 
missionary societies; both are enthusiastically put forward as improvements over 
ordinary mission methods; and both, in the minds of many, impeach the economy 
and efficiency of the working of the established missionary societies. One of these is 
the China Inland Mission, of which Mr. J. Hudson Taylor has been the managing 
director from the first; and the second is Bishop William Taylor’s Missions in 
South America, India, and Africa. Of the personal devotion, sincerity, and self-denial 
of both these men it is impossible for any candid person to have a doubt. Both have 
proved the earnestness of their convictions and the purity of their motives, by going 
first in the same paths which they ask others to follow, and have nobly shared the 
dangers and privations incident to their missionary experiments. 


>) 
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Mr. J. Hudson Taylor first went to China in 1854, without pledge of support, but 
depending on what might be sent to him; and the China Inland Mission, with 332 
missionaries, including both married and single women, has grown out of this small 
beginning, and is conducted on substantially the same lines. No one who is 
connected with the mission has any pledge of support, but all that is received by the 
mission is divided by the director, Mr. Taylor, according to the apparent needs of 
each one. Last year the receipts of the mission amounted to £36,o10-19-3, or 
about $180,000; and the expenditure was nearly as much, or an average of about 
$540 per missionary reported. This is certainly a smaller sum than is allowed by 
any of the regular societies ; and the conclusion would seem to be, that these societies 
are extravagant in their expenditures, and ought at once to reduce them to somewhere 
near the basis of the China Inland Mission. There are, however, a number of points 
to be considered before this conclusion can be allowed to stand unchallenged. 

As the China Inland Mission has no paid collecting agents, and no secretaries at 
a regular salary, it is supposed that a larger proportion of the funds go directly into 
the missionary work than with the regular societies. We find, however, that the 
items in the last annual account which can properly be charged to “home expenses” 
amount to £4,709—4—1, or more than thirteen per cent of the whole expenditure. This 
is larger by more than two per cent than the home expenses of the Missionary Union, 
and larger than the home expenditures of any of the large societies, in proportion to 
income. 

‘A considerable number of the members of the China Inland Mission are persons 
who have an income wholly or partly sufficient for their support. This does not 
enter into the general accounts, and we cannot tell how large a proportion of the 
whole cost of the mission this would form. We have reason to believe that if this 
item could be reckoned, the cost per missionary would be considerably increased. 
This is a method of reducing the expenses of missionary work which every society 
would gladly welcome. We commend the example of those who have gone out to 
China at their own charges in connection with the Inland Mission to Christian men 
and women of property everywhere. They are truly self-supporting missionaries, and 
we would that all God’s people to whom he has given means would consider whether 
it is not their duty and privilege to go and do likewise. 

A very important element in estimating the cost of missionary service is the 
length of stay on the field. It is well known that for the first two years after arrival 
on the field the amount of service which a missionary can render is, under ordinary 
circumstances, very inconsiderable, and full usefulness is not reached within four or 
five years. Any one who has examined the lists of the China Inland Mission must 
have been surprised at the large number of those sent out who disappear from the 
lists within two or three years, and who cannot be reckoned, therefore, as having 
rendered any material service in return for the amount expended on them. We have 
no statement of the number sent out each year, but of the thirty sent out in 1883, 
there appear but sixteen on the list at the end of 1888; and of the more than one 
hundred who were said to have been sent out in 1887, eighteen had fallen out in 
less than two years. If the amount of unproductive funds expended on these short 
terms could be reckoned, the cost of the work actually done would be largely increased. 
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From what has been said, it will be seen that “cost per missionary” is a very 
misleading method of computing the actual cost of carrying on missionary work. 
Many other elements must be reckoned before a correct idea of what is actually done 
can be gained. There is, however, a further element beyond what we have 
mentioned, and one of the greatest importance in computing the relative cost of 
missions. It is the manner in which the work is actually done on the field. If the 
missionaries are depended on to do all or nearly all the preaching of the gospel, then 
the cost per missionary will give some idea of the relative expense of the work, 
This has been to a large extent the policy of the China Inland Mission in the past. 
It is now approximating the usage of other societies, in the employment of native 
helpers, but still a much larger proportion of the work actually done is performed by 
the missionaries than in any other mission. The custom of the different missions in 
regard to the use of native agency varies from the China Inland Mission to the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, which probably represents the other extreme. 
How great the difference is may be seen from the fact that the China Inland Mission, 
with 332 missionaries, has only 144 native helpers; while the Missionary Union, with 
279 missionaries, reports 1,198 native helpers in its missions to the heathen. That 
well-trained and devoted natives are the most economical and efficient laborers 
among their*own people is a fully demonstrated fact in missionary work. It has 
always been the policy of the Missionary Union to engage as large a number of 
native preachers, under the superintendence of each missionary, as could be secured 
and sustained. It has carried this policy beyond any other missionary society with 
which we are acquainted. This increases the cost per missionary, so that it is 
probably larger in this society than in any other in the world; but the fact that it has 
in its mission churches a larger number of converts than any other mission, while 
several others are expending more money annually, would seem to show that its 
policy has been both economical and efficient. 

It will be observed that we have said nothing in detraction of the China Inland 
Mission. We have nothing of that sort to say. It has done a noble work in opening 
up the interior of China by the labors of its pioneer missionaries, and we expect it 
has still a very useful work before it. We think it is a little more expensive in 
proportion to the work done than many other missions, but its methods attract a 
class of people who would probably do little for the conversion of the world to Christ 
in the ordinary lines of work, and we wish it the largest blessings from the Lord. 


The other work of which we wish to speak in this connection is William Taylor’s 
missions in South America, India, and Africa. The principles on which the work is 
carried on are in no way similar to the China Inland Mission, and we associate them 
here simply for convenience, and because they both vary from ordinary methods of 
mission work. Bishop Taylor’s Missions are called self-supporting. His theory is 
to provide outfits and passages for the missionaries, and support them one year after 
their arrival on their fields, and then they are expected to support themselves, and at 
the same time do missionary work among the people about them. 

In South America the method has been successful as far as the question of 
support is concerned. There is a demand for the services of the missionaries as 
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teachers, pastors of self-sustaining churches, and in other work. We have never been 
able to learn that the amount of gospel work done among the poor and unevangelized 
by the members of the mission was either very large or very successful. We are 
tolerably well acquainted with the results of other mission work, but have always 
been surprised to hear so little of positive results from the labors of the considerable 
number of missionaries which Bishop Taylor reports in South America. 

Of the results of his methods in India we can speak more positively. By 
agreement with the General Methodist Society, South India has been left as the field 
for his methods, while in North India the Methodist Missionary Society has carried 
on missions after the usual methods. The Taylor missionaries have generally 
succeeded in gaining a support, chiefly, we believe, as pastors of English-speaking 
churches, and as teachers among English and Eurasian people; but their time and 
strength have been so much taken up in earning a support, that they have been able 
to do almost nothing for the heathen. We suspect the same has been the case in 
South America. Missions in South India have generally been more successful in 
winning converts than in the north; but while the missions of the Methodist Society 
in North India are exceedingly prosperous, the Taylor mission has won very few 
converts from heathenism. There has been so much dissatisfaction with this, that a 
few years ago the South India Conference appealed to the Methodist Society for a 
grant of $25,000 a year for missionary work among the heathen. This has been 
given, and continued year by year, so that it is fair to conclude that Bishop Taylor’s 
method is acknowledged a failure in India, and the missionary work in South India 
is on the same basis as to support which usually prevails. 

Mr. Taylor has been appointed by the Methodist General Conference 
Missionary Bishop of Africa. So far as Liberia and the rest of the Continent are 
concerned, we do not understand that this involves a concession to his peculiar 
methods, but the region about the Congo appears to have been selected by him as 
the field fora new experiment of his unique ideas. A considerable number. of 
missionaries have gone out. Some are in the Portuguese territory south of the Congo 
and are reported as cultivating the ground successfully, and having schools of native 
children. The larger number are on the lower Congo, inthe neighborhood of Vivi. 
They are living in the abandoned houses of the Free State at Vivi, and are scattered 
along in villages from that place to Isangila. Each place where a missionary lives 
is called a station, even though it may be but a few miles from another. A station 
in the usual missionary sense is a centre for work over a large district, so that when 
Bishop Taylor reports a large number of stations on the Congo a wrong impression 
is gained by many. All his stations do not cover so much ground or reach so many 
people or imply so much actual work as two missionary stations in the ordinary sense, 
which always mean headquarters for work over an extended territory, with many 
substations or preaching places. When in this country, in his enthusiastic speeches, 
Bishop Taylor made large use of the work of other societies, especially of the 
American Baptist Mission on the Congo; but the references were made with so 
little care, that his hearers undoubtedly inferred that the successful work of that mis- 
sion was a part of that under his own superintendence. Any one unacquainted with 
the actual state of things on the Congo, and reading his address in New York, as 
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reported verbatim in “The Independent,” would hardly suppose that there were at 
least two very successful missions on the Congo, while Bishop Taylor’s own work was 
yet wholly disorganized and ineffective. 

Perhaps something also ought to be said of the question of cost. Bishop Taylor 
is expending on the Congo Mission about the same per year as the Missionary 
Union ; but while the mission of the latter is working smoothly and successfully, the 
Taylor Mission is doing very little evangelistic work among the heathen. Nearly all 
the missionaries are still about the foot of Livingstone Falls, and unable to get up 
country. Many are sick or discouraged, and would be glad to return to America or to 
join other missions if they had an opportunity. They are compelled to use every effort 
to obtain a support, and have little time, strength, or courage left for missionary 
work. The pieces of the steamer which was sent out at an expense of $20,000 are 
scattered along the lower river, and becoming useless. 

The truth is, Bishop Taylor’s idea is not entitled to be called a missionary idea 
intany sense. It is a plan for Christian colonization. As such, and properly 
conducted, it might be successful in producing the good results which would flow 
from a Christian colony in a heathen land. But to call it a mission is misleading; 
and those who contribute to it under the idea that they are giving to missions are 
mistaken. In lands where there is a call for the services of Christian men and 
women, or where the conditions of soil and climate are such that they can maintain 
themselves by agriculture, they may settle, sustain themselves, exercise a healthful 
influence on the people about them, and perhaps do a limited amount of evangelistic 
work. But we do not believe this is the idea Christ had when he said to his disciples, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel,” or that the apostle had when he 
asked, ‘‘ How shall they preach except they be sent?” The going implies a contin- 
uous movement to those who have not the gospel, and the sending implies participa- 
tion on the part of those who do not go. We do not wish to cast discredit on any 
good work which is being done for God; but it is highly important that there be 
clear and just ideas regarding all these subjects, in order that methods which have 
been adopted after years of experience may not be condemned by comparison with 
things which, while put forward under the same name, differ utterly in principle, and 
have not yet received a successful demonstration. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBJECT.— WORK AND WAGES. 


[References are to this number of the MaGazine.] 


BEGIN with a praise service, and vary the exer- Mr. Poate’s letter. (p. 408.) 
cises with prayer and singing, according to the Mr. Jameson’s letter. (p. 411.) 
judgment of the leader. Mr. Frederickson’s letter. (p. 409.) 
Commerce on the Congo. (p. 387.) A Good Example. (p. 388.) 
Leopoldville. (p. 388.) Proportionate Giving. (p. 412.) 
Fire in Suchow, Sz-chuen. (p. 387.) The Man who forsakes. (p. 412.) 
Mr. Denchfield’s letter. (p. 402.) All Sacrifices. (p. 412.) 


Miss Haswell’s letter. (p. 402.) Close with collection, singing, and benedic- 
Mr. Adams’s letter. (p. 402.) tion. 
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REV. 


YAMETHEN is not what it was fifteen years 
ago. The old city is in ruins, and the people 
broken and scattered. Still it is the centre of 
a large district, with a fair population for 
Upper Burma, and it will now come up. 
It is nearly midway between Toungoo and 
Mandalay, and will have workshops and 
many railway officials, also civil and police 
officials. I spent two full days here, one 
being the great market day, which occurs 
once in five days. It was thought that ten 
thousand people were on the ground on this 
day. There were many Shans present from 
the mountains and from villages on the plains. 
Many seemed to listen with interest, and asked 
for our leaflets, and a few bought tracts. 

Fifteen miles north of Yamethen is Pyawb- 
wai, with a larger population, and a place of 
more trade than Yamethen, and, on the whole, 
as desirable as a mission station. This region 
is open and aired, with no fine forest or forest 
trees, but shrubs and bushes. The soil looks 
to be fairly rich, but the rain fall is light, — 
thirty inches, or less. The heat is great. I 
spent a day at Myittha, where there is con- 
siderable inquiry, the result of the preaching 
of a native Christian official. The country is 
now greener and fresher, the result of irriga- 
tion, the waters being supplied by the Pau- 
loung and Mosa Rivers. 

I next stopped one day at the town of 
Kyoukse, with the deputy commissioner, 
Major Parrott, a pleasant gentleman and 
able officer. This is the centre of a rich 
and well-watered grain-growing district, 
thirty miles from Mandalay. The town, 
though large, has nothing specially inviting 
as a place to live in, but is important as a 
mission field. The location is the best in 
Kyoukse. My next stop is at Myitnge, 
Little River railway station, one mile beyond 
the Myitnge. Here the government has 


built a large iron railway bridge across the 
As to agriculture and population, 


Myitnge. 


A Trip to Upper Burma. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


A TRIP IN UPPER BURMA. 


A. T. ROSE, D.D., RANGOON. 


this may be said to be the mart of Upper 
Burma. It is ten miles from Mandalay, the 
same to Sagaing, five or six to Ava, the same 
from Amarapoora. The water is good and 
abundant, and the soil is good. Here are the 
“ Royal Gardens” for miles around. 

From the Myitnge station, I was told, the 
Moo Valley railway will branch off and cross 
the Irrawaddy River about one mile above the 
mouth of Myitnge and strike Sagaing near 
the present steamer landing, one mile or more 
above the Hascall compound. It is our opin- 
ion that Bhamo will be reached by a branch 
from the Moo Valley line, to cross the Irra- 
waddy at or near Katha. As Bhamo is on 
the same side of the great river as Mandalay, 
and as a direct line from Mandalay to Bhamo 
would pass the region of the ruby mines, and 
open out an important part of the country 
fifty miles east of the river, this route would 
seem far more desirable; but the natural 
obstacles to a way through Mogouk and the 
ruby mines are no doubt great. And if one 
may form.an opinion from a view obtained in 
passing up and down the river, there will be 
formidable mountains to pass after crossing 
the river at Katha, before reaching Bhamo. 
The second “defile” is just above Katha, 
and the rocky, narrow gateway, through which 
the mighty flood rushes, pierces the clouds; 
you must look twice to see the peaks, and it 
would seem that this range must extend some 
distance east from the defile. But the point 
to be noted, if this plan is to be carried out, is 
that all the travel and commerce by rail to 
Bhamo, Mogoung, the Chindwin Valley, and 
India, whether from Mandalay or Rangoon, 
will pass through Sagaing. : 

Leaving the big iron bridge at sunrise, in a 
“‘dug-out,” we passed down the beautiful 
Myitnge to Sagaing. I have an affection for 
the clear, cool waters of this mountain river, 
having crossed it in Shanland and several 
times in Burma. The early morning air is 
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sweet, and slightly cool and bracing; a 
refreshing contrast to the heat, dust, and 
rumbling of a second-class car. The balmy 
air, the quiet stillness, the rich, deep green of 
garden, fruit, and forest trees that line each 
bank, excite contemplation and admiration of 
the unseen fingers that planted, watered, fash- 
ioned, and flavored each tree, leaf, flower, and 
fruit. It seems the chosen hour of gladness 
and song for many families of birds; varied, 
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melodious, and full of soul are their strains. 
They make even the Christian to hang his 
head. But here is another attraction, but 
not a novelty, —literally hundreds of naked 
boys and girls, aye, and men and women, too, 
plunging and splashing in the bright and 
almost still waters of this mountain river, 
and rending the air with their wild, joyous 
shouts. I am in full sympathy. I just want 
to be one of them for half an hour. I doubt 
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if these people know any higher pleasure than 
this sporting, cleansing, and healthful hour 
affords. 

We pass the large town of Palake, fifteen 
hundred houses and smaller buildings all 
along the banks. For two miles we are pass- 
ing close to old Ava on our left, and the 
skirts of Amarapoora on our right. And 
straight before us, as we look across the Irra- 
waddy, is Sagaing. The mission house is hid 
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amid the deep shade and foliage of the tama- 
rind forest, but the “bell tower” on the old 
wall marks the spot. Here I spend three full 
days, meet all the disciples and a few heathen 
on Sunday, visit some at their homes. They 
are hopeful, and express strong faith. Saga- 
ing is a first-class station, having a commis- 
sioner, deputy commissioner, several courts, 
fort, jail, with large military and police estab- 
lishments. The deep garden jungle is having 
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light and air let into it by roads, clearings for 
dwellings, and other public improvements. 
The old wall, with pagodas and other obstruc- 
tions for two miles, is to be removed; and a 
“strand road,” with “tram,” to be made from 
the fort and courts, along the bank of the 
river to the steamer landing, two miles. 
The lower end of the mission compound, 
including the wall, and all south of it, with 
the beautiiul and most valuable grove of fine 
trees, will be taken by government. 

April 2 I left Sagaing for Mandalay, where 
I spent three days. Notwithstanding the great 
heat, terrible dust, and incessant hard work, I 
found Mr. and Mrs. Kelly and the wonderful 
baby wonderfully well. Mr. Kelly has had 
made the bricks for the memorial church, the 
plans drawn, the estimates made, the contract 
for putting up the walls let, and trenches for 
the foundations were being dug. The size is 
good and proportions fine. But the work! 
An English church, a Burman church, with 
two or three meetings each, besides Sunday 
each week, a large school, with sick, inquiries, 
and callers almost hourly. Mrs. Kelly is an 
M.D., and is a skilful doctor. If this is 
the secret of their health, then send more 
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ladies with M.D. Mrs. Hancock was in 
Myingyan, so I did not see her, but with sor- 
row and deep sympathy I looked up at the 
pile of charcoal and ashes, where so recently 
her nice little house, with its many memen- 
tos of love and friendship stood, and saw 
her little school. 

Mandalay is improving. Many miles of 
the broad streets have been worked and 
made passable since I was last there. The 
railway brings in a current of new life. The 
railway grounds are very extensive, and build- 
ings, for the most part, respectable. From 
the church and school and Mr. Kelly’s house 
the railway station will be sufficiently near. 
I want to say, — 

1. Let not my report of the good health of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelly slacken your effort to 
send them help. Two good ladies for school 
work, and a good man with a good wife, for 
general mission work, is.a modest bill, and 
the least that should be thought of,and that now. 

2. Money to clear the school and church 
compound from every house and hut. The 
same, if possible, regarding Mr. Kelly’s com- 
pound. Certainly, if it is to become a girls’ 
school compound. 


CHEAP MISSIONARIES. 
MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 


(The policy outlined in the following has been, and continues to be, the policy of the Missionary Union. 


It is of interest 


to see how the opinion of this disinterested observer confirms the wisdom of those who fixed the line of conduct in the 
early years of our missions. A strong body of native preachers, assisted and advised by an able missionary, sufficiently 
well supported to be able to give full time and strength to his work, is the most economical and efficient missionary force 


which can be placed in the field. 


It is in following this policy that the Missionary Union has been able to carry on a work 


even more extended than some others with a less expenditure of funds. — Ep.] 


THE broad controversy, whether Christian 
missions are worth the sacrifices made for 
them, is still going on, but is in its very na- 
ture sterile. The parties to it are too far apart 
to have any common ground on which to 
base an argument. No one who believes 
Christianity to be true can doubt that its dif- 
fusion is a duty, and no one who disbelieves it 
can regard its propagation as any thing but 
an officious if not mischievous interference 
with the natural evolution of opinion about 
the unseen. There is no reconciliation pos- 
sible between such a faith and such a denial 
on such a subject, and debate upon it becomes 
after a while not a little tedious. There is, 
however, a subordinate controversy about 


missions, of grave importance, which rages 
among Christians themselves, which may at 
any moment affect the existence of the great 
Missionary Fund, and which already dimin- 
ishes perceptibly the zeal of many churches. 
When carefully examined, this controversy 
resolves itself into two definite main ques- 
tions, which may be stated with brutal plain- 
ness thus: Are not missionaries, especially in 
India, made too comfortable, too like parsons 
in partibus instead of evangelists? and is not 
their devotion to English education, when con- 
sidered as a means of spreading Christianity, 
a mistake from the beginning? I propose to 
say a few words upon each of these two ques- 
tions, which, being intended to be placatory, 
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will be doubtless dull, but which are still the 
words of an entirely detached but entirely 
friendly observer. 


To begin with the facts. I have no means 
of discussing them over the whole field of 
missions, which includes regions like Poly- 
nesia and East Africa, where martyrdom is 
still a probable incident in any missionary’s 
life, but in India the charge of comfortable- 
ness must in part be allowed. The majority 
of missionaries are as comfortable there as 
the majority of the Nonconformist clergy 
would be here, if they had to work hard all 
day for seven days in the week in a climate 
which worried and exhausted them. The 
missionary is allowed to marry, and almost 
invariably does marry, and he receives a sal- 
ary, usually three hundred pounds a year, 
which enables him to provide himself and his 
family with a modest house, a sufficiency of 
plain food, and as much domestic help as pro- 
tects himself and his wife from wasting time 
and health in actual bodily labor. He is also 
able to provide some sort of conveyance, usu- 
ally a most simple affair, costing about eigh- 
teen pounds a year, without which his own 
journeys must be confined to a short radius 
or to the cold weather, and his wife could 
hardly obtain any fresh air at all. She can- 
not, in most places, take long walks unpro- 
tected, and, if her husband is a hard worker, 
who is to protect her? not to mention that the 
‘climate for eight months in the year almost 
forbids such walking to a woman the early 
hours of whose day must be devoted to house- 
hold cares. It is impossible for a missionary 
to save money; it is impossible for him, un- 
less assisted, to obtain a becoming education 
for his sons and daughters, who, if brought 
up in India, seldom turn out well; and it is 
most difficult for him in his old age, if the 
climate has impaired his powers, to retire, like 
other Europeans, to spend his last days at 
home and in peace. He may by possibility 
obtain a church, but if he does not he has no 
pension, — though some missions give a small 
charitable allowance,— he has no savings, 
and he must just work on in India, in a cli- 
mate which to a worn-out European is torture, 
till he dies, leaving his wife, and children if 
they are not grown up, practically to charity. 
That lot will not strike many professional men 
as an enjoyable one, but still it is not, except 
as regards the children, much worse than that 
of the poorer clergy of all denominations. 
They also have little hope or none of profes- 
‘sional advancement. They also find it hard 
to educate their children as they would like. 
‘They also have to live their lives scantily pro- 
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vided, and, owing to the difference of the cli- 
mate and of prices, without the “luxury” of 
the “ conveyance,” which, however, we believe 
in America nearly every country minister tries 
to keep. It is now proposed, seriously pro- 
posed, to reduce this scale of comfort; that 
is, in fact, to put things in figures, to send 
out no missionary who will not consent to 
make an average of one hundred pounds a 
year supply all his needs. This proposal, 
too, finds favor in the churches, and among 
most sincere men, for it appeals to two sets of 
feelings, one a noble one, and one rather igno- 
ble, though intensely natural and human. 

Protestant Christians have never, that I 
know of, accepted a rule of poverty as bind- 
ing upon their clergy, or even as a counsel of 
perfection, but they have never rid themselves 
of the feeling that the ascetic life is better, 
holier, nearer the apostolic example, than the 
comfortable one. They hate bishops for their 
incomes, they think rich ministers anomalies, 
and they are inclined to make of poverty, 
especially startling poverty borne for Christ's 
sake, a splendid grace, and one, too, in man- 
ifesting which hypocrisy is impossible. There 
is not a church in the country where this idea 
is not entertained by two or three of the most 
pious and most sincere, and naturally they 
apply it first of all to missionaries, who they 
contend, would, if they rose to the level of 
their high calling, separate themselves at once 
from all the pleasantnesses of life. They 
should, such men think, be anchorites in all 
but seclusion, men careless of food or rai- 
ment, and indifferent even to health, living 
like the people they are to convert; or, if 
that is, for climatic reasons, impossible, ac- 
cepting the lowest standard of life compatible 
with physical efficiency. A thousand men of 
this type, it is thought, would cost only a hun- 
dred thousand a year, and must make a grand 
impression even upon the closely packed mil- 
lions of the Indian continent. 

Two classes together, the enthusiasts 
for an idea and the jealous, make up a con- 
siderable body of opinion, all the more influ- 
ential because the answer takes hold only on 
the experienced, and because the best evi- 
dence procurable, that of the whole body of 
Indian missionaries, is rejected ad initio as the 
evidence of interested persons. I have every 
respect for the opinion, which I recognize as 
thoroughly sincere, and which, if it were only 
well founded, would enormously increase the 
total volume of missionary agency; but then 
it is not well founded, for three reasons: The 
churches would not get their supply of mis- 
sionaries at once efficient and cheap; the 
missionaries, if they did get them, would be 
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no more effective than the present men; and 
the ideal, which in the circumstances of India 
is the only one which can be profitably real- 
ized, would be finally laid aside. 

The churches will not obtain their men, 
because the cheap missionary must be a celi- 
bate, and the good missionary will not remain 
celibate. A young man of the missionary 
kind, that is a man, be his grade what it may, 
—some of the best missionaries have been 
originally gentlemen, and some have been 
cobblers, miners, and loom-minders, — who 
has in him the capacity of cultivation, who 
can learn one or two languages well, who can 
argue with Brahmins and not seem to them a 
fool, and who can guide men whose pivot of 
thought is not his own, may live, while he is 
in reality a student or an apprentice, on a 
hundred a year. He will not be of much use, 
and will probably convert nobody, but still he 
will be preparing himself to become efficient ; 
but he will not marry. By the time his 
apprenticeship is over he will understand the 
conditions of Indian life, and will recognize 
that to ask an educated woman to share it 
with him on that income would be a hideous 
cruelty. For herself she would be simply a 
household servant in the tropics, the most 
unendurable of earthly positions, without 
good air, without domestic help, without good 
medical attendance, and without the respect 
of the people among whom her husband la- 
bors. They understand real asceticism per- 
fectly well, and reverence it as a subjugation 
of the flesh, and if the missionary and _ his 
wife carried out the ascetic life as Hindus 
understand it, lived in a hut, half or wholly 
naked, sought no food but what was given 
them, and suffered daily some visible physical 
pain, they might stir up the reverence which 
the Hindu pays to those who are palpably 
superior to human needs. But in their eyes 
there is no asceticism in the life of the mean 
white, the Eurasian writer, or the Portuguese 
clerk, but only a squalor unbecoming a teacher 
and one who professes and must profess 
scholarly cultivation. Even if the cheap mis- 
sionary could induce a fitting wife to share 
such a lot, he will think of the children to 
come, and perceives from examples all around 
him what on such an income their fate must 
be. They will be boys and girls with the 
white energy who have been bred up as na- 
tives; that is, they will, unless exceptional 
persons, belong to the most hopeless class 
existing in the world. They cannot be sent 
home or be kept in the hill schools, or be sep- 
arated in any way from the perpetual contact 
of an Asiatic civilization which eats out of 
white children their distinctive morale. The 
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missionary, if an able as well as a good man, 
will not run that risk, and also he wil not 
remain unmarried. The moment his appren- 
ticeship is complete, and the great cloud of 
language and habits, which at first separates 
him from Indians, has rolled away, he will not 
only wish to marry, but he will perceive that 
he must, — that the people do not believe in 
celibacy, unless it is to be lifelong and a mat- 
ter of religious obligation, that he is distrusted 
and watched, and very often tempted almost 
beyond what he can bear. It is needless to 
enter into a detailed argument, or to show 
that a celibate life in the tropics is, for a great 
body of men who do not believe in celibacy, 
simply impossible: the opinion of the experi- 
enced ought to be sufficient, and that opinion . 
is utterly fatal to any such scheme. 

The cheap missionaries will leave the ser- 
vice just when they become efficient, or rather 
their united remonstrances will compel the 
societies and the churches to remodel the new 
scheme, and, either by increasing allowances, 
or by paying house-rent, doctors’ bills, and 
children’s education, to restore the old and 
reasonable provision. Be it remembered, the 
cheap missionaries will have absolutely no 
special result tu encourage them to persevere. 
A missionary is not made more efficient by 
being scarified every day with the squalid 
troubles of extreme poverty; and the notion 
that his low position will bring him closer to 
the native is the merest delusion. The white 
missionary is pot separated from the Indian 
by his means, but by his color, and the differ- 
ence produced by a thousand years of differ- 
ing civilizations which the word color implies. 
He is a European ; those to whom he preaches 
are Asiatics: in presence of that distinction 
all others are not only trivial but impercepti- 
ble. The effect of the cheap missionary on 
the native mind will be precisely that of the 
dear missionary, except that, as an unmarried 
man, he will be regarded with infinitely more 
suspicion and mistrust. Nothing, in fact, will 
be gained by the change, except the privilege 
of repeating an experiment which has been 
made half a dozen times, and has invariably 
failed. 

On the second question, whether the mis- 
sionaries are not in error in founding English 
colleges, 1 am on the reformers’ side. Per- 
sonally, every prejudice I have in the world 
would lead me to be against them. My Indian 
experience brought me mainly in contact with 
the tutor missionaries, and I learned to respect 
them as among the best and most efficient of 
mankind. I comprehend, I think, fully the 
arguments which swayed Dr. Duff, his belief 
that it was only from the intellectual classes 
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that Christianity would slowly filter down, his 
confidence that increased intelligence of itself 
would predispose Asiatics towards a creed held 
by the masters of the world. I acknowledge 
that the tutor missionaries have been success- 
ful beyond all expectation; that they have 
turned out, and are turning out, a whole gen- 
eration of men who, in intelligence and infor- 
mation, are at least the equals of the majority 
of English graduates. 

So far as I can see, the tutor mission- 
aries have succeeded in their enterprise of 
making scholars by the thousand, but then 
those scholars neither are nor will become 
Christians. The effect of English education 
in India, whether communicated through the 
Government colleges or the missionary col- 
leges, is, like the effect of that torrent of sud- 
den enlightenment which we call the Renais- 
sance, to kill out spirituality altogether. A 
whole generation becomes in its own mind 
intellectually free, it is intoxicated with the 
sense of freedom, and it ceases to consider 
any thing but earthly knowledge a matter of 
any importance. The educated natives, so far 
from accepting Christianity, think it as much 
a fetter on the free movement of the intellect 
as Hinduism is, and are proud to be as much 
in advance of their tutors as they are of their 
countrymen. Christian ideas and Hindu 
ideas are both to them ideas of the popu- 
lace, and they have left them miles behind. 
The educated native who disbelieves remains 
an Asiatic; that is, a man whose views of his 
duty to other men, of sexual morality, of 
true nobility of character, are essentially and 
permanently different from those of Europe- 
ans. 

This difference would exist in any case, but 
it is aggravated in India by two special con- 
ditions of life. The student leaves college at 
sixteen a married man, probably with one 
child born, united for life to a wife who influ- 
ences him nearly as much, or quite as much, 
as a European wife influences her husband, 
but who has none of her husband’s knowledge, 
none of his emancipation, and a strong suspi- 
cion and dislike of Christianity, which, as she 
sees clearly, would upset her social system 
altogether. Moreover, the educated native is 
under very singular bonds, and enjoys very 
singular liberties. If he openly quits Hindu- 
ism he is usually a ruined man, placed outside 
caste, shunned by his kinsfolk and his coun- 
trymen, as much a leper as an Irishman who 
has taken a farm from which the last tenant 
was evicted. His very wife will quit him, and 
his mother know him no more. It takes 
unusual social courage for a Hindu to quit 
Hinduism, and at the same time there is no 
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necessity for quitting it. Hinduism is a cere- 
monial creed, and if he will perform a few 
ceremonies, and abstain from a few articles of 
diet, the educated native can remain a Hindu, 
and believe or disbelieve any thing he pleases. 
Nobody in India believes educated Indians to 
be better than the old Indians of the same tem 
peraments, and of the absence of altruism 
there is proof in the slight agitations raised 
for the reform of the more oppressive native 
customs. The educated natives are most 
zealous that all appointments should be 
thrown open to them, but not zealous that 
widows should be set free from their degraded 
position ; most eager that the revenue should 
be distributed as they desire, not eager that 
the mass of the poor should be asked to con- 
tribute less. 

As for a general adoption of Christianity as 
the national faith, such as has flashed across 
the leading minds in Japan, — leading minds 
which have not been trained in colleges, — it 
never enters their heads. The system of tutor 
missionaries, in fact, has neither made Chris- 
tians, though of course a few among the 
thousands taught have embraced Christianity, 
nor has it given to the class affected any gen- 
eral bias towards that faith. The students 
emerge from the colleges knowing all about 
Christianity, just as our own lads know all 
about the ancient Paganism, but with no 
more inclination to be Christians than the 
pupils of the French Lycees, who also are 
very well taught. As a mode of teaching 
certain branches of knowledge the system has 
succeeded, but as a method of evangelizing 
India it has failed, and always must fail. It 
does not even improve India; for the native, 
educated in that way through a foreign tongue, 
and by the use of foreign methods of thought, 
loses all originality, and devotes his whole 
intellectual energy to what is in reality a rather 
feeble imitation of the race which of all others 
is most separated in thought from himself. 
The result can be best illustrated by one sin- 
gle fact. The Bengali, speaking his own 
language, is before all things a humorist, a man 
often of brilliant wit, always with a keen per- 
ception of the comic and the incongruous. A 
Bengali writing English often seems incapa- 
ble of even perceiving the ridiculous. 

But if the missionary is not to be a preach- 
ing friar or a tutor, what ought he to be? I 
contend that there is for the white missionary 
in Asia —for this is as true of China as of 
India — but one natural place, that of the 
preaching bishop, using that word in its ac- 
curate, and not in its English sense. His 
business is to make, to inspire, and to guide 
native Christian evangelists. It is from these 
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and these only that the Apostle can come who 
will make converts by tribes and nations, and 
pending his arrival they can do the work, 
which it is sought to have done through 
cheap missionaries, infinitely better. They 
have no languages to learn; they understand 
the thoughts as well as the utterance of their 
countrymen ; they can rouse with their natural 
gift of poetic eloquence the enthusiasm for 
which the European sighs in vain. They are 
beginning to be counted in thousands, they 
do not cost one-fourth of the cheapest Eu- 
ropeans, and they have often a burning faith 
which puts that of ordinary Christians to 
shame. All they need is wise guidance, occa- 
sional stimulus, and, upon points, strict disci- 
plinary control. That control need not last 
forever, but at present it is indispensable. 
The native preacher, often to my mind an 
admirable man, and occasionally a most gifted 
one, has still the faults of all early converts, 
a tendency to hark back on old superstitions, 
a liability to moral weakness, especially as 
regards pecuniary affairs, a tendency to exag- 
gerate morsels of Christian doctrine which 
might easily lead to a development of singular 
and dangerous heresies. Like the native 


judge, and the native soldier, and the native 
revenue officer, he needs still the help of the 
stronger European, who knows instinctively 
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the problems which perplex him, and is, when 
the case is fairly before him, incapable of 
swerving. To my thinking, the true white 
missionary is a man who is the head of a 
group of preaching natives, who confers with 
them every day, who perpetually stimulates 
their zeal, whose control, though not obtrusive, 
is always felt, who is the personal friend, the 
spiritual director, and the conscience of them 
all. I believe that such a man settling in any 
district of India for fifty years would do more 
to evangelize that district than a hundred 
white friars or a dozen English colleges, and 
I cannot see the sense of harrassing him by 
reducing his wife into a servant and his chil- 
dren into the class of mean whites. There 
are seven hundred Protestant missionaries in 
India. Supply each of them with one hun- 
dred native preachers, costing, say, fifteen 
hundred pounds a year only for each group, 
and we have an evangelizing force of seventy 
thousand men, directed by able officers, fully 
acclimatized, with no language to acquire and 
no prejudices to unlearn, gifted with natural 
eloquence, and full of the zeal for the exten- 
sion of the faith which belongs to early con- 
verts. That is the way to secure missionaries 
cheaply, not compelling cultivated white men to 
live like Portuguese clerks. — Contemporary 
Review. 


THE URGENT NEEDS OF ASSAM. 
Rev. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., Boston, U.S.A. 


Dear Brother, — Your very fraternal letter 
of July, 1888, addressed to all the Assam 
missionaries, was duly received, and read by 
us all with awakened interest. It aroused in 
all our hearts a desire to respond at once; 
but the slow means of communication between 
our widely scattered stations, and the broken 
up condition of our lives during the camping 
season, have combined, together with pressing 
duties, to make this long delay. 

The general condition of our mission in 
Assam is set forth with considerable fulness 
in the letter from the Jubilee Conference to 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, which 
may be found in the MIssIONARY MAGAZINE 
for July, 1887. The principal changes since 
then have been, — 

First, The death of Mrs. Keeler Mason 
only a few months after the Conference, rob- 
bing us of one valued worker. 

Second, The coming out of Miss C. E. 


Purssell in December, 1887, to take the place 
of the lamented Miss Keeler at Nowgong. 

Third, The failure of the health of Mr. and 
Mrs. Witter, which compelled their return to 
America in March, 1888, leaving their newly 
occupied station (Wokha) wholly destitute. 
From latest reports of their health, the pros- 
pect of their early return to Assam is not 
good. 

Fourth, The marriage of Miss Nettie Purs- 
sell to Rev. M. C. Mason of Tura, thus trans- 
ferring her from the plains to the hill tribe 
peoples. 

Fifth, All the missionaries on the field ex- 
cept Miss C. E. Purssell have had two years 
and a third more of service without a furlough, 
and are therefore so much nearer the time 
when it will be necessary, in the ordinary 
course of events, to go to recuperate health. 
Further details of the matter of the present 
state of health of the several missionaries may 
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be given in the fuller reports from the several 
fields. 

On the whole, our missionary working force 
is weaker than it was at the time of our Jubi- 
lee Conference. In reply to our very moderate 
and unanimous appeal for six men for Assam, 
not one has been sent us. On the contrary, 
we have lost Mr. and Mrs. Witter and Mrs. 
Keeler Mason, and have received but one re- 
cruit, Miss C. E. Purssell. At present one of 
our stations (Wokha) is quite destitute of mis- 
sionary work. Every other station except 
Tura is dependent for its general missionary 
work on the health of one man, which in sev- 
eral instances is now a very precarious de- 
pendence. 

At Tura there are two men for the general 
department and two young ladies for the 
women’s department. Nowgong, also besides 
the one man, has Miss Purssell for the women’s 
department. If you will accept this as a sup- 
plement to the letter from the Jubilee Confer- 
ence, bringing it down to the present date, 
you will have the general facts of our case 
before you. Some of the most urgently felt 
needs of the several fields, as very briefly ex- 
pressed by the incumbent missionary, are noted 
below. We write with the simple desire of 
being helpful to you in your work, in bringing 
our case, as it actually stands to-day, before the 
pastors and churches in America. Finally, we 
thank our God upon all our remembrances of 
you, always in every supplication of ours on 
behalf of you, making our supplication with 
joy for your fellowship in furtherance of the 
gospel. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit. 

Yours in the cause, 

P. H. Moore, JESSIE T. Moore, CHAR- 
LOTTE PURSSELL, C. E. BURDETTE, MIRIAM 
R. BuRDETTE, M. C. MAson, NETTIE MASON, 
STELLA H. Mason, E. G. PHILLIPS, ELLA 
V. Puituips, ELLA C. Bonn, A. K. GURNEY, 
Mary L. GuRNEY, S. W. RIVENBURG, HATTIE 
T. RIVENBURG. 


THE MOST URGENTLY FELT NEEDS OF THE 
SEVERAL STATIONS. 


TURA. 
“ An outpouring of the Spirit to make fruit- 
ful the seed that has been sown, and to push 
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the converts out into active Christian work.” 
— E. G. PHILLIPs. 

“ First, The Bible, especially the New 
Testament translated into the language of the 
people. 

“ Second, A body of trained biblical students, 

“ Third, \nstructive and devotional liter. 
ature. 

“ Fourth. A preaching missionary who can 
direct and assist the Christians in developing 
various industries. 

“ Fifth, Some missionary effort for the 
thousands of our heathen neighbors of other 
tongues, who seem desirous of knowing 
Christ.”” — M. C. Mason. 

Amen.” — ELLA C. Bonp. 


GAUHATI. 


“In Gauhati and in all the Kamrup district, 
the difficulties presented by the peculiar 
mixture of languages necessitates an extra al- 
lowance of time for the preparation of the 
missionary for his work, after he has reached 
his field.” E. BURDETTE. 


NOWGONG. 


“ First, The Holy Spirit’s presence (a) in 
the hearts of the Christians, enabling them to 
live holy lives, that shall witness to the saving 
power of Christ in the heart, and (¥) in the 
hearts of the unconverted, to give such a con- 
viction of sin as shall cause them to fear to 
disobey God’s laws more than to disregard 
the laws of caste. 

“ Second, A new mission family.” — P. H. 
Moore, 

“A woman who has genuine love for 
children and marked ability to teach, and who 
understands the methods of the Kindergarten, 
to gather in the children who are turned out 
early in the morning on the public streets, and 
who are as free from restraint as the goats 
and dogs with which they play, that they may 
have some moral training while their hearts 
and minds are most capable of receiving im- 
pression.”” — CHARLOTTE PURSSELL. 


SIBSAGOR. 


“ A man for both the Assamese and Kohls 
(a) to labor among the heathen Assamese, (¢) 
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to visit and labor among the Kohl Christians, 
(c) to work for the religious interest of the 
Assamese Christians, (@) to start means of 
raising up Kohl and Assamese preachers and 
teachers; i.e., to engage in school work.” — 
A. K. GURNEY. 

[Rev. E. Petrick has been appointed mis- 
sionary to the Kohls, and fills one of these 
needs. — Ep.] 

MOLUNG. 


« First, The presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit with missionaries, with the preachers, 
and teachers, with the church members, and 
with the word preached to the heathen. 

“ Second, Another mission family to labor 
in the Ao tribe; also one to labor among the 
Semas, a large Naga tribe who as yet have 
not heard the gospel, but many of whose vil- 
lages are now under the jurisdiction of the 
English Government. : 

[This call is filled by the appointment of 
Rev. B. J. Savage of Andover, Conn. — Ep.] 

“ Third, Two mission families near Joipur 
to resume work among the Nagas near there, 
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and also to resume work among the Singphos, 
who are called Kachins on the Burma side. 
Near Joipur is the terminus, on this side, of 
the easiest route between Assam and Burma, 
and once was a great highway of travel. 

“ Fourth, Two mission families at old 
Sadiya,— one to labor for the Kamtis, who 
are Shans ; the other to iabor for the Mishmis, 
who live along the lowest pass into Tibet 
and north-west China. Of these six families 
asked for, five are for those who have not the 
gospel, and yet many other tribes about upper 
Assam would he left in total ignorance of 
Christ. Many years ago our society occupied 


for a few months Joipur and Sadiya.” — E. 
W. CLARK. 


KOHIMA. 

“*God’s Spirit to help me work, and bless 
the work when it is done.” —S. W. RIVEN- 
BURG. 

WOKHA. 


Not even one missionary on the field to 
feel its needs. 


Assam, April, 1889. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
Che Burman Blissian. 
Rev. H. W. Hale. 
SuwecyIn, July 19, 1889. 

Mr. LaChapelle met a man the other day, 
who asked him why it was that Buddhists, who 
believe in salvation by works, are so wicked, while 
Christians, who believe in salvation by the grace 
of Christ and not of works, yet are more careful 
to avoid evil. He preached to him that faith in 
Christ which does not make void, but establishes 
the law. I began a school early in May, having 
secured a teacher who was formerly with the 
Jamesons, and who came well recommended by 
them. He can teach, and does teach, in English 
the lower primary grade; in Burmese, the middle 
school grade. Fees are charged for English in- 
struction, at eight annas a month, but not as yet 
for Burmese; because, as this was a Christian 
school, I feared the attendance would be small if 
fees were charged. Unlike other places, fees have 


been asked by the teachers of lay schools in 
Shwegyin only during the past few monthse This 


month there are forty-four on the roll, boys form- 
ing the larger half. 


Rev. H. H. Tilbe. 
Prome, July 14, 1889. 

Saturday, July 6, was just a year and nine 
months from the date of our sailing from Boston 
for Burma; just a year and seven months, lacking 
one day, from our arrival in Prome. On that day 
I preached my first formal sermon in Burmese, — 
a written sermon for criticism and discussion be- 
fore our conference of native helpers in the Prome 
and Zigon fields. I feel now that I am fairly 
launched in my work. I’ve not yet reached the 


- smooth sailing of open seas, but am picking my 


way carefully, with more or less confidence, 
through the straits of difficulty and among the 
islands of igno.ance. But sometimes I get glimpses 
o an open blue ahead that promise fai- sailing 
in no distant future. We are both well, and 


if 
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enjoy the life here very much. We have no care 
but our work. The school work is very encourag- 
ing; the Sunday school and prayer meeting grows 
more so. 
Miss S. E. Haswell. 
AMHERST, July 26, 1889. 

The school work is progressing most satis- 
factorily, and I am giving a big share of my time 
to it, hoping to get it on such a footing that it 
will command a higher grant, and be enrolled as a 
middle school. Among the English-speaking 
people the work is very encouraging, but oh, the 
deadness of these heathen! I can only pray more 
than ever that the Holy Spirit’s power may come 
mightily upon them, for nothing can avail until 
his power is felt. 

A Mohammedan spent three hours with me 
one evening not long since, examining the Scrip- 
tures concerning Christ as the Son and equal of 
God the Father; concerning the promise and 
and coming of the Holy Spirit and his work of 
“showing sin, showing the way to put away sin, 
showing the judgment of sin;” the Burmese ver- 
sion is very clear, much more so than the English, 
I think. This man has promised to pray that if 
Jesus is really the Son of God, God will show it 
to him; and that if the Holy Spirit, and not 
Mahomet, is the coming one whom Christ fore- 
told, that he will work in him to give him the 


knowledge of the truth, and to enable him to obey 
it. 


The Karen Mission. 
Rev. H. Morrow. 
Tavoy, July 4, 1889. 

Back again. —I have delayed writing, that I 
might be in a position to give some information 
respecting our work as we find it on our return. 
If developing self-help and self-dependence on the 
part of the native Christians is second only to mak- 
ing known salvation among the heathen, and as such 
we regard it, then this important feature of our 
work has gone back instead of advancing. It is 
not, however, unwillingness on the part of the 
Christians to contribute to the support of the work, 
but inability. 

Famine. — The dacoit trouble last year hindered 
the Karens in their cultivation, and much of the 
crops they had was blighted. The rains have been 
more capricious the past few years than formerly, 
and their rude system of agriculture necessitates 
waiting for heavy rain before sowing their seed. 
When these heavy rains do not come for two months 
after the ordinary time, the crops have not time to 
mature before the end of the season, and are 


blighted by the north-east winds. There is always 
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enough rain in May for ploughing as is done at 
home, and the Karens of Tavoy must learn to cul- 
tivate properly or starve. Last year before harvest- 
time they had to borrow of the Burmans, the best 
rates being two for one when their crops were 
reaped. When, therefore, they had returned the 
paddy they borrowed, or rather their creditors had 
come and taken it, many had none left. To-day 
many Karens are subsisting on such roots and wild 
vegetables as they find in the forest, or such little 
fish as they can catch in the streams. This latter 
source of supply has been almost cut off by the last 
long and intensely hot season, which dried up many 
streams never known before to fail, and of course 
the fish died. 

Hindrances.— It is unnecessary for me to say 
that under these circumstances our work is suffering. 
This season is worse than last. Crops that should 
have been in by the middle of May are not yet 
sown, and next year will see even greater distress. 
The commissioner has written me on the subject, 
and I have explained to him ihe cause and the cure 
for this scarcity. This morning we heard of the 
death of four Christians in one village during last 
week only. They call it cholera, but it is from eat- 
ing improper food. One of the deceased was a 
preacher, a graduate of the theological seminary. 
Our school only numbers fifty, against a hundred 
and ten the year we went home. With the high 
price of food, and little or no assistance from the 
Karens, we are not sorry to have so small a num- 
ber. Those we have give us a good deal of plea- 
sure, 

Rev. A. Bunker, D.D. 
TouncGoo, July 1, 1889. 

Last quarterly meeting ninety odd baptisms for 
the quarter were reported, and our work looks very 
promising. We never had such a good lot of boys 
and girls in training school as now, and we are all 
very busy. 

Rev. L. J. Denchfield. 
Rancoon, July 8, 1880. 

Our Telugu church is still promising. At 
the fifth annual meeting of Pastor Aaron’s settle- 
ment, which was held last week, the reports 
showed an addition of 16 by baptism and 14 by 
experience and letter, making a total present mem- 
bership of 127. This is the largest membership 
the church has ever reported. The contributions 
also, when you take into consideration the fact 
that the members are nearly all servants, were 
good, Rs. 820-10-1 being the sum total for the 
year. Brother Aaron is growing in the esteem of 
his people, and his present plans for utilizing the 
gifts of his members in evangelistic work are meet- 
ing with favor. 

During the seven years that I have acted as 
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advisor to these Telugu brethren, the greatest 
difficulty I have had to contend with has been to 
cause them to see that the duty of preaching the 
gospel is not confined to those who are paid for 
doing so, but it is the duty and blessed privilege 
of every member of the church who can do so. 
Where and how they got the view I do not know; 
but no sooner was a man elected to some office in 
the church, such as a deacon for instance, than he 
acted as if to perform any other work was out of 
the question, and therefore that he must be put 
upon a salary for the doing of a work that every 
deacon in your American churches is expected to 
do. Judge, therefore, of my delight, when, at a 
recent meeting of their standing committee, seven 
of their best men, including three deacons, solemn- 
ly pledged themselves to give a portion of their 
time each week to direct evangelistic work among 
the heathen. I have seen nothing in this church 
from which I expect so much as from this move- 
ment. 


The Rachin Mission. 
Rev. W. H. Roberts. 
BuHamo, July 18, 1889. 
Two or three families in a village some sixteen 
miles south-east have put away their wa? altars, 
and express a desire to follow Christ. The coun- 
try is very quiet, and the prospects for a good 
work of grace during the coming dry season was 


never brighter. Miss Manning seems to have 
perfect health. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Plission. 
Rev. J. F. Burditt. 

Upayaairi, July 13, 1889, 
Our Quarterly Meeting, like the preceding 
one, was more largely attended than any before it. 
Only seven were baptized, but most of these were 
from new villages, and represent the breaking 
down of the walls of prejudice in old strongholds. 
It was encouraging, moreover, to see such num- 
bers of lay Christians, who receive no material 
help, coming up to the meetings, many of them 
from a distance of thirty miles. Not a few of 
these poor Christians brought gifts of eggs and 
chickens, the value of which goes to swell the 
church contributions. Our collection this time, 
including our mite, amounted to Rs. 27-7, which 
is the best yet; and of this, one good woman 
alone gave four rupees, thus affording abundant 

evidence of their desire to have a chapel. 
A chapel is sadly needed for the better observ- 
ance of God’s worship and ordinances, and at 
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such times we have no place to accommodate the 
people properly, besides which, many of these 
village people have a plentiful lack of care in re- 
gard to cleanliness and health; and to huddle a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty of them into our 
own dwelling to hold the services is risky from a 
sanitary point of view. Not to speak of other 
more probable results, it may endanger the health 
of my family, for there may be small-pox in one 
village, or cholera in another; and a most disgust- 
ing and contagious ophthalmia is almost always 
prevalent in some of the out-lying jungle villages. 
We all suffered agonies from this disease some 
three years ago, and now again our little boy has 
taken it from some children who came with their 
parents to the meetings. Through past experi- 
ence we hope this time by segregation to keep it 
from the others, but it takes much care and 
patience to retain the little one in a darkened. 
room so long. 

Helping themselves. — We have now saved 
from the chapel from our church collections over 
Rs. 200, and with the generous aid promised by 
our fellow-missionaries we may safely count upon. 
Rs. 500 to begin the building, but we should. 
require another equal sum to finish even the plain- 
est kind of building to give the required accommo- 
dation. We think the work of this station has 
now got well under way, and will increase in vol- 
ume continually like the snow-ball, if kept rolling 
on. Much more might be done in school work 
and travelling even now, but that we are so limited 
for means. 

Miss E. J. Cummings, M.D. 


NELLORE, July 25, 1889. 
Learning. — Although I have by no means a 
good command of Telugu, yet I am not helpless in 
it, but have been leading meetings for some time. 
I hope on my return to Ramapatam to have a class 
in the seminary, which will be a great help to me 
in the language. I am also planning to go on with 
my meetings with the school children, which have 
been greatly blessed in the conversion of several 
and the quickening of others. I am greatly antici- 
pating my new dispensary building, which is going 
to be very neat and convenient. I am planning to 
give lessons in hygiene and physiology to the women 
and girls in the compound, that they may go out 
from there with some idea of their own bodies, and 
the way to keep them healthy. I enjoy my work 
in every department, anf grow increasingly thank- 
ful that I am allowed to be out here, and participate 
in the labors of the reapers in this field. But I 
fully realize that the responsibility is great, and that 
apart from Christ I can do nothing. I never felt 
the need of the power of the Spirit as I have since 
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I have been here, and realized more and more the 
dense ignorance and unspirituality of even our con- 
verts. The Bible truths that seem the simplest and 
clearest to us are so totally foreign to their spirit 
and ideas that it is almost impossible to make 
them comprehend them. 

More and more we are all crying, “ The harvest 
truly is great, but the laborers are few; ” and we 
are earnestly obeying the command to pray the 
Lord of the vineyard to send forth laborers into 
this field. 


CHINA. 
The Gastern China Blission. 
Rev. G. L. Mason, 
Hucnow, July 2, 1889. 

The attitude of the people is more friendly 
than it was last year. Not so many come to the 
chapel as formerly, but on the streets, in the tea- 
‘shops, and even in families, we may find any day 
more hearers than we have strength to address. 
Every few days I am called to go and rescue some 
one who has attempted suicide by poison. If pos- 
sible, I always go myself, at it gives an oppor- 
tunity of speaking the Word of life in places other- 
wise inaccessible. 

Rev. J. S. Adams. 
Kinuwa, July 1, 1889. 

First fruits from Tanki-hien. A land owner 
named Li and a scholar named Chuh have been 
baptized. A mandarin captain of the city guard, 
for thirty years a vegetarian, has given up his 
views on that subject, reads and prays over his 
Bible, and gives every evidence of a solid conver- 
sion. There are other promising cases in this 
country. 

At Shih-men the work prospers. The church 
has suspended a number for wine drinking and 
for eating at an idolatrous feast. A small chapel 
has been opened at the sole expense of the natives 
at Hia-chao, a branch of the Shih-men work, 
ten miles away. Some inquirers were examined 
from Kin-tsen, a second village, ten miles to the 
north from Shih-men. They were requested to 
wait a few months. To the west of Shih-men, 
Hiehtsen, five miles, and Lungkia, ten miles, 
several persons were promised baptism later on, 
and one brother was baptized. We had the pleas- 
ure of assisting at the destruction of his idols. 
Alihough the church has rgoved from Wushihping 
to Shih-men, it is pleasant to notice that there are 
fresh inquirers at Wushihping. 

I am thankful to record five baptisms at Lanki. 
Pastor Ho-tang-fung is much encouraged. He 
has a hard field, and for some time the devil has 
been doing his best to injure God’s work. 
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I tock my wife and family out to Wongtien, 
where we have recently obtained good accommo- 
dations at a low figure. The people were all 
pleased and kind, the Christians very happy. We 
had some good evening meetings. The children 
were a great attraction. ‘ What pretty little white 
foreign devils!” was the cry. Two men and two 
women have been recently baptized from Wong- 
tien. 

The city church has had a share of the blessing. 
Two men were baptized here last Sunday. The 
wife of one of our “theologues ” at Shaohing has 
also been baptized in that city. For all these 
new believers, and for those yet unbaptized, I do 
thank God and rejoice. 

Summary of baptisms: Tanki, two; Sungkia, 
one; Lanki, five; Wongtien, four; Kinhwa, two. 
Total, fourteen in June. 


Rev. L. A. Gould. 
SHAOHING, May 23, 1889. 

Hangchow reminds me of Shanghai. It is the 
capital of the province, is filled with officials and 
wealthy shop-keepers. It is undoubtedly a most 
important centre, larger than any other in the 
province; but, so far as reaching the element of 
the population that constitutes the distinguishing 
element of the place is concerned, it is a very diffi- 
cult place for work. The officials are utterly 
indifferent to the “new doctrine,” in many cases 
are opposed to it, are ignorant of its design, and 
are, comparatively speaking, inacessible. The 
great merchants have probably heard of the doc- 
trine in Shanghai, in connection with their business 
trips there, and are equally indifferent. The con- 
verts for some time to come will probably be from 
the same class from which the majority of the 
converts have been gathered, —the farmers, me- 
chanics, and working people. Hangchow, how- 
ever, as a centre for the diffusion of knowledge to 
all parts of the province, cannot be over-estimated. 
We have a very large lot there, perhaps a hundred 
and seventy-five feet deep, with a preacher’s native 
house at one side, and a chapel in front, waiting 
for the coming missionary with his house, and 
possibly his school. 

Shaohing.—I am more and more satisfied 
with Shaohing as a location for the theological 
school. It is a little off the line of travel between 
Ningpo and Hangchow, but it is an important 
centre in itself, next in population to Hangchow, 
and surrounded bya plain said to be the most 
densely populated plain in the province. The op- 
portunity for work, for the training of students, 
at one side from an official centre that is too dis- 
tracting, for the development of students in 
evangelistic work, and for the carrying on of 
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evangelistic work apart from the students, is most 
excellent. The field is very difficult in one respect. 
The city is wholly given up to idolatry. The chief 
occupations are the manufacture of imitation sil- 
ver money to be burned to the gods and spirits, 
and the distilling of whiskey. The first is a par- 
ticular obstacle ; for it is an axiom, from the days 
of Philippi and Ephesus down, that a man’s 
pocket-book is the last thing he will sacrifice in 
becoming a Christian. The main street, however, 
about two miles long, through which I have just 
walked, has innumerable stores, other than 
whiskey and silver stores; infact, the manufactur- 
ing establishments are at one side of the business 
portion of the city. The walk impressed me anew 
with the needs of the city. In all, for the two 
hundred and fifty thousand to three hundred 
thousand people, there are six preaching places. 
One is so far away from the population, in a dis- 
trict destroyed by the rebels, that, although the 
chapel is most elegant and costly, there is not a 
hearer. It is opened only on Sundays. Another 
is connected with the premises of a missionary, 
and is also opened only on Sundays, intended 
chiefly for the Christians. Another, the same. 
Of the remaining, one is admirably situated on 
the main street, in charge of the Episcopalians ; 
another, our own, almost in the exact centre of the 
city, is on a side street, connecting the two main 
streets, well situated; and the third is on another 
strong business street running at right angles to 
the main street. There is ample room for still 
another chapel in a quarter of the city densely 
populated, at present unoccupied. We hope to 
have a second chapel there in course of time. To 
be where the work presses is of great advantage. 
The students in the school number at present 
only seven; three of them are married, four are 
unmarried. There are only accommodations for 
two married students. The number of married 
students, in view of the consolidation of the 
theological work in the North and the South, will 
probably be still greater in the future. The in- 
struction thus far has been almost wholly exegeti- 
cal. The present first class, which is just entering 
on its third year, has in the two preceding years 
gone over Matthew, John, three or four chapters 
in Luke, three or four in the Acts, Romans (whole 
epistle), and Hebrews (whole epistle). It is now 
studying other Pauline epistles, and it is the hope 
of Mr. Jenkins to add instruction during this last 
year in the doctrines of the church and in homi- 
letics. When a colleague is added to the force, 
instruction can be given, it is hoped, in all four 
departments, — exegetical, doctrinal, historical, 
and homiletical; this last, I hope, with actual 
practice, in presence of the missionary. At present 
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one member of the highest class goes each day to 
the chapel to aid the native pastor in speaking to 
the passers-by. 


The Southern China Mission. 


Rev. S. B. Partridge. 
Swatow, July 11, 1889. 

Hot ! — When the thermometer stands at ninety- 
one degrees in the coolest part of the house, in the 
afternoon, and scarcely falls to eighty-six at mid- 
night, quarterly reports must be brief. Our native 
helpers were in during the last week of June and 
the first of July. They brought in no reports of 
special interest in connection with their work dur- 
ing the quarter, but their universal testimony was to 
the effect that there was less open opposition than 
usual, and that the opportunities for preaching were 
never better. 

A New Opening.— We have had a station 
at Am-po, a large town nine miles away, for many 
years. Between that place and the Hu city, which 
is twenty miles or more from Am-po, there is a 
thickly settled region, which we have long wished 
to occupy. During the quarter one of our preach- 
ers secured a room ina large market-place about 
midway between Am-po and the Hu city. Two 
dollars and thirty cents pays for the rent of the 
room for a year, and additional rooms can be had 
if we need them. It hardly seems possible that we 
shall be able to hold the house very long, as nearly 
everybody in that vicinity is directly or indirectly 
connected with the manufacture and sale of the 
“mock money” used in idolatrous worship. Some 
Demetrius will probably stir up the people, who are 
as anxious lest their trade come into disrepute as 
were the silversmiths of Ephesus. But there is an 
opportunity now, and we will improve it. 

Three months ago I feared we should not get 
through the quarter without sickness of some kind 
in our schools, but we were cared for, and the first 
term of the year was brought to a successful close. 
Wednesday afternoon of last week was given to 
the examination of the primary department of the 
boys’ school, Thursday afternoon to the middle 
school, and Friday afternoon to the girls’ school. 
All of these examinations were very satisfactory. 
The children have all gone home, and we are to 
have a vacation of two months. Seven candidates 
were accepted, and on Sunday morning were bap- 
tized. Six of these were men, and one a young 
woman, the daughter of our ordained preacher. 
Several of the girls in the school desired to be 
baptized, but we thought better that they should 
go home and test their faith by three months of 
trial in their own villages surrounded by heathen 
influences. We hope they may stand the test, and 
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that we may receive them when they return. There 
are no disturbances in the country, and we hear 
of no epidemic prevailing. 


Rev. J. M. Foster. 
Swatow, July 10, 1889. 

In April we took a trip to the country, accom- 
panied by four native preachers, in a Chinese boat. 
Most of the time was spent on the shore of Hai- 
Mun Bay, though we visited several stations and 
some new villages up the Kui-Su River. Wherever 
we went great crowds came to see the “ barba- 
rians,” and we often had large and attentive audi- 
ences. We also sold a large number of leaflets 
and small tracts, seed which we trust may spring 
up in the future. We discovered a new point that 
will be a good centre when we can occupy it. The 
town of Bua-Hou—or rather the villages, as 
there are several with an aggregate population of 
some ten thousand—lies on the southern shore 
of Hai-Mun Bay, opposite the district city of Tie 
Te, and on the direct route to Hui-Lai, a district 
where little orno work has been done. Hundreds 
cross the ferry here daily, and on the pier you can 
have audiences for hours, morning and night. 

On Easter Sunday a sun-browned, almost 
blackened old man came down to visit the two 
preachers who remained in the boat, two having 
gone to Tie-Ie. He was called A-Ti-Peh, “ Uncle 
Ti,” and is a Catholic who learned his “doctrine” 
in Singapore. He knew it was Easter, and was 
much pleased to find some fellow-believers in God 
and in his Son Jesus. He expounded his views 
to the preachers, and asked if they “knew that.” 
He really had a far better knowledge of Christian 
truth than the average Catholic at home. He 
had paid a few dollars to a priest in Singapore to 
teach him. He is somewhat infected with Mariol- 
atry and kindred errors, but seems to be a genuine 
believer in our true God and in salvation alone by 
the merits of Christ. We visited his house, and 
had an audience in the court-yard before his door. 

One slight token of advance may be noted. 
Iam, of whose plan to visit Hui-Lai with a mem- 
ber of the Khou-Khoi church I wrote before, was 
much hindered in his work by his own illness, and 
later by the death of his mother-in-law. On the 
latter’s account he expected to go without shaving 
face or beard and to wear full mourning. The Chi- 
nese do not like to see a man in that plight, as it is 
too plain a reminder of the stubborn fact, death, so 
hesent me word it would not be well for him to go 
to new fields. But when he came in last week, he 
said the brethren at Khou-Khoi, especially Hau- 
Lau’s family, said, “ Why should we follow these 
customs of the world?” “So,” he said, “as the 
heavens were favorable for travelling and we could 
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go, I decided to shave and not wear sackcloth.” 
They made the evangelizing tour, stopping at 
about twenty villages in twelve days, besides pass- 
ing through scores besides. They were hindered 
by rains. They report no marked success, but 
found many willing to receive them and who ap- 
proved their doctrine. We feel a great need of 
an outpouring of the spirit upon ourselves and 
upon the native helpers, that our words may be in 
“demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

Help!— We are in desperate need of rein- 
forcements. A field half as large as Burma and 
but two men,—one who, the physicians say, 
should return next spring ; and one just beginning 
to apprehend the dialect, the Chinese character, 
and the character of the Chinese. It is very diffi- 
cult to repress a cynical, satirical spirit after read- 
ing figures from the Year-Book and reports of the 
May meetings. Do Baptists believe they are fol- 
lowers of the Bible is a question that forces itself 
upon us as we read of the wealth of resources at 
home and look at the want abroad. It is inspiring 
news that thirty are going to the Telugus from 
Canada. Would that thirty more could go from 
the Northern States, and as many more to China! 
We feel that some helpers must come this year, 
and trust God will open the way for them to 
come; but the Union seems to be the appointed 
means for sending them. 


JAPAN. 


Rev. C. K. Harrington. 
YoxkouaMa, July 8, 1889. 

The theological school closed for the sum- 
mer on May 31, after examinations upon the work 
of the past year. The young men have applied 
themselves steadily and earnestly to the various 
studies of the course, and have also done much 
Christian work at the nearer out-stations and in 
Yokohama. 

In April I made a two weeks’ visit to our 
stations in Shinshiu, in company with Mr. Kawa- 
katsu, our native pastor. We found the difficulties 
of the journey much lessened since my visit there 
last spring, as a tramway carried us up the first 
mountain, and then asteam railway recently opened 
took us to Nagano at the base of the next moun- 
tains, and only thirty miles from our destination. 
The road through these thirty remaining miles 
wound through most varied and wild scenery, by 
cliff and chasm, but was withal so slippery and deep 
with mud that it took us two days to tramp over it. 
Arrived at Omachi we spent about ten days in that 
region, holding meetings in the principal towns. A 
number asked for baptism, of whom four were 
received, two at Omachi and two at Yamatomura. 
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We were received kindly, and heard attentively in all 
the places in this region to which we came. Return- 
ing, we chose a dryer but higher road, and crossed 
the mountains between daylight and dark, reaching 
home on the second evening. Miss Rolman has 
since sent one of her Bible-women to Omachi to 
assist Mr. Fujinuma in the wide field in which he 
has been the only worker. 

A Hostile City.—- On our way to Omachi we 
spent Sunday at Shinmachi, which is only three or 
four hours from Tokyo. Here Mr. Louis Martin, 
one of the Christian teachers who came to Japan 
last year, is at work. Mr. Martin is a Baptist, a 
recent graduate of Kalamazoo College, and an 
earnest Christian man. Some time ago we opened 
a preaching station there, sending one of the 
students out for each Sunday. For a while all was 
encouraging; but latterly the priests, becoming 
alarmed, had stirred up the people to oppose the 
new doctrine; and the meetings, though still large, 
had become noisy and almost riotous. Our visit 
seemed to bring matters to a climax. The evening 
meeting was very large, the building crowded, 
and a throng standing in the street; but the tumult 
raised by the unfriendly ones became so great, that 
it was impossible to make myself heard, and we had 
to close the meeting. Afterwards the lights were put 
out, the fire-box overturned, some little damage 
done about the building, and a general uproar and 
clamor kept up till late in the night. At the sug- 
gestion of one or two native Christians, who were 
afraid the excited crowd might do that they would 
be sorry for, we returned quietly to our hotel, which 
was the adjoining building, by the rear entrance, 
and left the people to shout themselves tired. This 
is the only place I have yet visited where open 
hostility to Christianity has been shown. For some 
weeks after this demonstration, we continued to 
send a student to distribute tracts, and work in a 
quiet way; but as the hearts of the people seemed 
closed, and as so many places were willing to hear, 
we have left the town for the present, to the in- 
fluence of the truth that has been cast in, and to His 
providences who alone can open any effectual door. 


Rev. T. P. Poate. 
MorioKA, July 1, 1889. 

The last quarter has been one of steady work. 
Little gleams of sunshine have been vouchsafed us, 
but the sky is still wintry. We have made some 
progress for which we feel thankful. The persistent 
opposition of the authorities still continues, but 
shows signs of weakening. After a lapse of nearly 
a year, students begin to come forward as inquirers. 
We rejoice in the possession of benches. Hitherto 
the attendants sat on the floor in Japanese fashion, 
but a month ago, the brethren decided on applying 
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a few dollars of the church money to this end. 
They feel very proud of the benches. I think that 
has done them good. Since then our congregations 
have grown. It is still, however, up-hill work. 
There is no general movement, no reaching out 
after the gospel. The people, as a whole, seem 
quite satisfied. They are deplorably ignorant, and 
credit the grossest falsehoods. They say that we 
come here and labor to make converts with sinister 
motives; that those who believe do not live long, 
and at their death, in some occult way, we take 
their eyes and livers, out of which we compound 
valuable medicines. It will not surprise you after 
this that out of the 21,281 children of school age 
in this district, only 6,984 attend school —5,502 
boys and 1,482 girls. 

My wife’s work continues to be blessed. Yes- 
terday we had the joy of baptizing three more, who 
give good evidence of changed hearts. The work 
among the men goes on but slowly. There are 
many inquirers, but few really inearnest. At our last 
prayer meeting two men prayed for the first time, 
and we hope soon to see them come forward. One 
of them is a liquor-seller. He feels that his busi- 
ness is an evil one, and is trying so get out of it, 
but will have much to contend with. His elder 
brother is a brewer, and was interested for a time, 
but the idea of giving up his lucrative business 
daunted him, and we see him no more. 


Rev. F. G. Harrington. 
Tokyo, Aug. 1, 1889. 

Tokyo is pretty nearly deserted now by foreign- 
ers, who have gone hither and thither seeking 
mountains and coolness. But as during part of 
last winter I was not able to study, I am trying 
now, school teacher fashion, to make up the time 
lost during vacation season, and I think, if all goes 
well, that by the middle of September I will have 
pretty nearly succeeded. I have two teachers at 
present, and am putting all available time on the 
language, and am making fair headway. 


Miss E. L. Rolman. 
YoxouaMa, July 2, 1889. 

Spring examinations in the Bible-women’s 
department closed June 27, and those of the day 
school on the following day. Three wholly and 
two partly supported women are working at differ- 
ent stations in the country and neighboring vil- 
lages. During the past term six others have been 
studying and working here in the city, visiting 
from house to house, and assisting in Sunday 
school work. Within the past three months 
another Sunday school has been opened in a 
hitherto neglected portion of the city, my teacher 
and family occupying the house, but always open- 
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ing it through the week for at least one evening 
service, besides for teaching whoever will listen at 
other times, and for the Sunday school on Sun- 
day. This Sunday school, though intended for 
children, has so far been attended more by men 
and women than by the younger ones. Most of 
the grown people are hearing for the first time. 
I can get on very well now with the women and 
children, but always try to find a native teacher 
for the men. 

I am happy to say that we have been blessed in 
our day school also. Six of our oldest pupils and 
one teacher have recently put on Christ by bap- 
tism. From the beginning of the year I have so 
earnestly desired, worked, and daily prayed that 
five of our children might become Christians during 
the year! My prayer has been more than an- 
swered ; and my heart says thank God for this, 
while I am still praying and working for the re- 
maining fifteen souls out of the thirty, whom, I 
trust, God will allow me to assist in leading to him 
before the close of the year. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 
Rev. P. Fredrickson. 
Banza MANTEKE, July 8, 1889. 
May 25 was a day of great joy to all here. Mr. 
Ingham and I baptized unto the death of Christ 
forty-nine who confessed their faith in him as their 
Saviour. Many of those had come a distance from 
six to eight miles; and as the baptism was on a 
Saturday, they slept here in town close to the 
station, and were on the Sunday received into the 
church, taking part in the breaking of bread and 
in prayer. About four hundred people had come 
down to the water to share our joy. Since then 
we have baptized twenty more. 
We are all enjoying fairly good health here. 


Rev. W. A. Hall. 
Banana, May 13, 1889. 

Arrived at ten A.M. to-day. No boat to go up 
river, so we shall have to remain here for a few days. 
The good Master has been very precious to us. 

We sailed from Rotterdam on the 2oth of April, 
since which date we had all calm weather. Ours 
was a delightful voyage. The very presence of God 
was with us. May we continue to dwell in the se- 
cret place of the “Most High,” and “abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.” “I send thee to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to ligit, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified by faith, that is in 
me.” Is not this our calling ? May the Lord help 
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us to be faithful witnesses for him. Having tasted 
of the water of life, we deem it our duty to com- 
municate the same to others. I am sure that this 
catholic spirit is the genuine fruit of that 
** Religion, which in heavenly truths attired, 
Needs only to be seen to be admired; ”’ 

that which conveys peace to its possessor, blessing 
to its beholder, and glory to its giver. 

Oh that the Christians in America could but see 
the condition of the poor heathen! How would 
this affect the hearts of God’s children? As I drew 
near the quay this morning, I was attracted by a 
number of canoes with the natives, bringing pine- 
apples, plantains, limes, parrots, and other things 
for sale. Oh that I could utter words$half descrip- 
tive of my feelings! The words of the sweet Psalm- 
ist of Israel echoed in my soul: “Rivers of water 
run down mine eyes, because they kept not thy law.” 
What is to be done for these poor men and'women, 
who are daily passing into the confines of eternity, 
without a ray from the Sun of righteousness to illu- 
mine their pathway? May the Lord baptize his 
church this year with the spirit of consecration. 


Mr. J. J. France. 
BanzA MANTEKE, May 28, 1880. 

I HAVE just come back from a tour of a week’s 
duration among the towns and villages. I went as 
far as Ngombe, a place north of this station, and 
about equal distance as Congo-di-lemba is from 
this place. The people in all_the {line of towns I 
passed through were very much opposed to the 
gospel. They gave me to understand that they had 
made a bargain among themselves not to receive 
the gospel, so that in some places I was not allowed 
so much as to cook my food. In spite of all this, 
however, the work of conversion is going on in those 
towns where the Christians are living. In one 
town we visited, two professed{to be converted. The 
Christians, too, are being stirred up. 


GERMANY. 
Rev. J. G. Fetzer. 


Aug. 20, 1889. 

The reports of the missionaries assisted by 
your committee are on the whole quite favorable. 
Most of the brethren are encouraged by what the 
Lord has done during the second quarter. This 
is especially the case with Brother Wiehler in 
Bremen, who has been permitted to baptize twen- 
ty-seven. This is a greater number than has been 
baptized there at one time perhaps ever before. 
Our brother Faltin in Bremerhaven reports de- 
crease because a number, among them the oldest 
Baptist in the place, have gone to America; yet 
his meetings are, as he reports, quite well attend- 
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ed by strangers, and some are inquiring after the 
way of life. 

All the brethren report together 218 baptisms 
during the quarter, including 40 from St. Peters- 
burg and 46 from Budapest. This is a much 
larger number than it has very often been of late, 
so that there is reason to be encouraged. Our 
brother Christoff in Rustschuk is especially encour- 
aged by 13 baptisms. 

The theological school sessions were closed 
for the year in the last week in June; nine of our 
brethren graduated. One of them, brother Friesen 
and wife goes to the Telugus, one to a German 
church in South Africa, one to the Lithuanians, 
and one to work among the Russians in Rouma- 
nia. The other five are, one in Eilbeck-Hamburg; 
one is working in connection with the church at 
Altona in Ottensen; one goes to Dusseldorf to 
take up a new and very important work; one to 
Cassel as assistant to brother Meyer; and one to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main to take up the work of 
brother Neuschafer, which was temporarily done 
by Prof. Rauschenbusch, who spent about six 
months with this church. The other ten brethren 
have gone out to do missionary work of some 
kind or other. They will return to-day or to- 
morrow, with fifteen new ones, to resume their 
studies. 

The last year was on the whole a very favor- 
able one. The Lord has blessed our work, and 
with a grateful heart for what the Lord has done 
during this time we look back. As I have already 
indicated, we expect fifteen new men to-day and 
to-morrow; one from Mitau Russia, two from 
Hungary, one from Switzerland, while the others 
are all from Germany. A few of them come for 
a partial course, but most of them for the full 
course. We need your earnest prayers that the 
Lord will bless us in our work. 

My vacation has been chiefly among the 
churches. First I attended the Sunday school 
Convention in London. Then I came back to 
Germany to attend a Young Men’s convention for 
our Young Men’s Associations in Halle. This was 
a very blessed, and I trust for our work among 
the young, a very happy and promising, occasion. 
Later on I attended the conference of churches of 
our Rhenish Association. These churches are 
nearly one-half pastorless at the present time, and 
no prospect to see their wants supplied. Even to 
supply the present demand our school is not suffi- 
cient, still less to get men for new and important 
places. Send laborers into the harvest is, there- 
fore, and must continue to be, our prayer. I am 
glad to acknowledge the help the Union renders 
us in this work, and express the hope that it will 
continue to do so. I am sure that on the whole 
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we and the Missionary Union have reason to 
thank God for the work we have been able to do 
during the past eight years, and for the brethren 
that have since gone forth into the harvest-field. 

Since the opening of our school in the fall of 
1880, fifty-one young men have been here. Quite 
a number for a partial course of four, six, and ten 
months respectively ; but I think about one-half 
for the full course of three years. These, with the 
ten seniors and the fifteen about to entez, give us 
the respectable number of three-fourths of a hun- 
dred. My prayer is, Lord help and bless us in 
our work, and to thee shall be all the glory and all 
the praise. 


FINLAND. 


Rev. E. Jansson. 
PETALAX, Aug. 13, 1889. 

The cry comes both winter and summer from 
all parts of the country, ‘ Come and help us, and tell 
us of Him who died for us.” This country is ripe 
for the living gospel of Jesus Christ, but laborers 
are few. Since I last wrote I have been at work 
mostly night and day, and the Lord has blessed his 
Word to the salvation of many precious souls, sev- 
eral of whom have been baptized and united with 
churches. 

The Swedish Conference was greatly inter- 
ested in me, and have often read of our work here 
in Finland. I was introduced to brother Broady, 
and had a good long conversation with him about 
the mission here in Finland. He encouraged me 
to write to friends and brethren in America, and 
thought that the Lord possibly would send us help 
needed from your great and blessed country. But 
as I see from “The Kingdom” and the “ Hand- 
book,” lately sent me, your great mission fields 
which you support and have to uphold, I got nearly 
discouraged in regard to getting help for this coun- 
try. But my heart is rejoicing to see how the Lord’s 
blessing is resting upon you and your great missions 
around the world; and therefore I trust that He 
who is rich in grace and in mercy, also in gold and 
silver, will still enable you to stretch out your wing 
over us here in Finland. 


AN EMINENT WRITER has said, “ As all 
the disciples of Christ are required to take a 
part in the propogation of his gospel through- 
out the world, those who remain at home are 
bound to sustain and minister to those who 
go abroad, just as much as citizens in civil 
life are bound to support their fellow-country- 
men who go forth as soldiers to fight their 
country’s battles. 
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PROPORTIONATE GIVING, — It is probably 
true that the poor, as a class, deny themselves 
more than do the rich that they may give in 
charity. The smallness of their offerings 
compared with those of men who have abun- 
dance should not blind us to the fact that 
often they give most generously. We have 
seen a story recently of a Scotch woman 
whose practice it was to give a penny a day 
for missions, to whom a visitor gave a six- 
pence to procure some meat, on learning that 
she had not lately enjoyed that luxury. The 
good woman thought to herself, “I have long 
done very well on my porridge, so I will give 
this sixpence also to God.” This fact came 
to the knowledge of a missionary secretary 
who, at a missionary breakfast not long after, 
narrated the incident. The host and his 
guests were profoundly impressed by it, the 
host saying that he had never “ denied himself 
a chop for the cause of God.” He thereupon 
instantly subscribed twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars additional, and others of the party fol- 
lowed his example till the sum of eleven 
thousand dollars was raised before they sepa- 
rated. It was a remarkable result of the gift 
of the sixpence, of which the good woman 
was duly informed. And _ notwithstanding 
this fine sum of eleven thousand dollars from 
some rich men, it is altogether probable that 
the old lady’s gift, measured by the balances 
of the sanctuary, was larger than that of any 
one of them. — M/issionary Herald. 


ALL SACRIFICES which earth has wit- 
nessed are as naught compared with the 
sacrifice made in the courts of heaven when 
God sent forth his only begotten Son to tread 
a path of sorrow, suffering, pain, and death, 
that he might seek and save the lost. And 
in this willingness to sacrifice, the Son is one 
with the Father, for he no less freely gave 
himself. His whole earthly course was one 
of sacrifice. And the church must be one 
with him and the Father in this. What a 
mockery it seems to say so when we come so 
far short of it But it is nothing less than 
this for which our Saviour prays (in John xvii). 
. . . Self-sacrificing love in the church would 
enable the world to believe in the self-sacrific- 
ing love of God. Shall our actions tell that 
the response of our hearts to Christ’s prayer 
is, Yea, Lord, let us be one with thee and the 
Father in estimate of sin, one in desire for the 
salvation of sinners, one in sacrifice for this 


great end, that the world may believe that the 
Father hath sent thee” ?— Dr. LANDELS. 


PROFESSOR LEGGE of Oxford, in a letter 
to a young friend asking his advice, used the 
following striking words : — 

“A missionary of the present day is nowhere 
without the eyes of many upon him, and of many 
who do not sympathize with him, or look upon his 
words with a friendly eye. An inefficient man, to 
use no stronger term, is sure to be “spotted,” and 
such unfriendly critics take him to be a specimen 
of others, and through steam communication and 
the press, their unfavorable judgment soon spreads 
over the world, and the best and noblest enter- 
prise in the world is evil spoken of, and comes 
to be regarded as a mere foolish or sentimental 
enthusiasm. Therefore the missionary going out 
by himself, or sent out by a society, ought to be 
the best of his kind, —the best in himself, of the 
most earnest piety and the finest powers both of 
body and mind, and the best trained, so far as the 
training which education and discipline can add to 
his natural and God-given suitability for the works 
before him.” — Sunday Magazine. 


SPIRITUAL HEREDITY. — “ Adam begota 
son in his own likeness; ”’ character reproduces 
itself; we reap such as we sow. For this 
reason we need be careful what sort of persons 
we send out as evangelists. In the mission 
field we observe a curious similarity between 
the convert and the agent who brought him in. 
Spiritual offspring resemble the parent more 
closely than children born of the flesh. A 
church that is generated by earthly impulses 
will be marked by pietism in place of piety, 
by sanctimony in lieu of sanctification, by 
officiousness rather than by righteousness. A 
dishonest and self-seeking propagandist means 
a dishonest and self-seeking church member- 
ship. The native helper who makes unsound 
additions to the church increases the ruin that 
comes inevitably, by the law of God, upon all 
corruption. The bonfire is going to bea large 
one, when all the tares sown, grown, and 
gathered, shall be burned up.— ADELE M. 
FIELDE. 


THE MAN WHO FORSAKES all, that he 
may work with Christ for the salvation of 
men, is the one who gains all. Here is the 
testimony of a man, Henry Lyman, who laid 
down his life among the Battahs in Sumatra, 
at the early age of twenty-four: “ Truly now 
I can say that in all I have experienced of 
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missionary life I have ever found a something 
within so comforting, so consoling such a 
firm support, yea, repaying with such a mani- 
fold increase, that were I at liberty to choose 
between what I have passed through and a 
comfortable situation at home, I would pre- 
fer the former.” Again he wrote: “The 
separation from home, and recently from my 
wife, were bitter pills; but I would like to 
o through with the same next week, if it 
could be attended with the same consolation 
from on high. I was never more happy, if 
I except the few first hours after I opened my 
eyes in the kingdom of Christ. God fulfils 
his promise. He gives the hundred-fold.” — 
The Missionary. 


TO HAVE JOY AND PEACE in the work 
among the heathen, the missionary must be 
assured that God has called him to this ser- 
vice. Nothing can sustain him amid the de- 
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pressions and privations of his daily life save 
this firm conviction. ‘ When the romantic 
illusions of distance are over,” says the Rev. 
James Mudge, ‘when the disenchantment of 
actual contact with the rough realities of 
heathenism has come upon him; when the 
wearisome routine of hard, monotonous labor 
is reached; to feel certain that he is not there 
because of a few day-dreams which now are 
past, but because the Lord God Almighty, 
who promised to direct his path, has really 
brought him — nothing else will keep him 
peaceful and happy in the stress of the con- 
flict.” — The Missionary. 


NOTHING is more expensive than penurious- 
ness; nothing more anxious than careless- 
ness; and every duty which is bidden to wait, 
returns with seven fresh duties at its back. — 
Charles Kingsley. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


EUROPE. — Portugal. — A poor man of 
Ilhavo has been prosecuted at the instance of the 
bishop, and sentenced to imprisonment for a year, 
and a fine of two pounds with costs, for refusing to 
take off his cap to a cross carried at a funeral. 
Much excitement is aroused by this oppressive act, 
and it may result in the repeal of the law. 
Russia. — The government has decided to tax the 
dissenting churches, which it has never done before. 
This is in pursuance of its policy of repression. 

WESTERN ASIA. — Turkey. — The at- 
tempt to repair the girls’ seminary building at 
Aintab, which was partially destroyed by fire, has 
been decidedly interfered with by the government. 
An order was also sent to the French consul to 
close the Roman Catholic schools, but he flatly 
declined to do so. It is hoped that the united 
protest of all the foreign influence will be able to 
change the policy of the Turkish Government, 
which is now openly adverse to mission schools 
and work. 

INDIA. — Under the present policy of the gov- 
ernment in licensing the sale of liquors, the number 
of consumers has doubled in ten years. The Brit- 
ish House of Commons has called upon the Gov- 
ernment of India to change its methods so as to 
correct these evils. There are indications that 
the Roman Catholic religion is seeking to replace 
Hinduism by adopting its feasts and practices, 
simply substituting images of the Virgin Mary and 
the crucifix for the heathen gods, and leaving the 
people as much heathen as ever. 

JAPAN. — While only one in fifteen hundred 
of the population of Japan is a Christian, one in 
twenty of the students in five of the leading gov- 
ernment schools has been converted. —— A gentle- 


man of New England has given a hundred thousand 
dollars to the Doshisha Institution of the Ameri- 
can Board at Kyoto. Seventy-five thousand of 
this is to remain as endowment, and twenty-five 
thousand is to build a science hall. Japanese gentle- 
men have subscribed seventy thousand dollars, and 
the Board asks for fifty thousand dollars to endow 
the collegiate and theological departments. —— 
The mission of Col. Olcott the theosophist to 
Japan was a failure, but the visit of L. D. Wish- 
ard, representative of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, was a grand success. 

AFRICA. — Eastern. — A “Nyassa Anti- 
slavery and Defence Fund” has been started for 
the purpose of opposing the Arab slave-traders in 
the vicinity of Lake Nyassa. Twenty thousand 
dollars are already subscribed. Northern.— A 
society in Scotland, the Ayrshire Christian Union, 
has undertaken the work of sending out young 
men to Southern Morocco, to become missionaries 
after the plans advocated by Rev. E. F. Baldwin, 
going forth two by two, without purse or scrip, 
according to Matt. x:9, Io. Western. — Mr. 
F. S. Arnot and his party on their way to Garen- 
ganze are unable to proceed inland from Benguela 
for want of carriers, all being occupied in the 
India-rubber trade. —— The King of Belgium has 
invited the powers which took part in the Berlin 
Conference, at which the basis of the Congo Free 
State was agreed upon, to send representatives to 
Brussels this autumn, to consider the questions of 
the slave-trade and rum traffic. The conference 
called by Cardinal Lavigerie at Geneva has been 
given up. ——The Southern Presbyterian Church 
propose to establish a mission on the Congo. 
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RECEIVED IN AUGUST, 1889. 


MAINE, $117.02. 


Kennebunkport, ch., 18; Shapleigh, rst ch., 3; 
2d ch., 3; Eastport, Washington-st. ch., 11.50; 
Hancock Asso., W. H. Rice, agent, Trenton, ch., 
1.08 ; Bayside, ch., .50; Swan’s Island, ch., 4.52; 
Sedgewick, ch., 11.36; East Blue Hill, ch., 2.32; 
Surray, ch., 4.26; Gouldsboro, ch., .40; Ells- 
worth, ch., 2.41; Winter Harbor, ch., 2; Han- 
cock, ch., .80; Blue Hill ch., 12.32; Lamoine, 
ch., 8.47; East Lamoine, ch., 1.27; Mt. Desert, 
ch., 2.74; Eden, ch., 3.20; Penobscot, ch., 5.94 
— 63.59; Saco, Main-st.'ch., 5.25; Dover and 
Foxcroft, ch., lay-by envelopes, 3.18; South 
Dover, ch., tow. passage expenses of Rev. S. 
Hamblen, 1.50; Springvale, ch., 8; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $7.00. 
Newport, ch., 


VERMONT, $112.82. 


Montgomery Centre, ch., 10; Fair Haven, ch., 
14.63; Poultney, ch., 15; Middlebury, ch., 
2.50; West Brattleboro, ch., 3; Fairfax, ch., 
9.69; Brandon, ch., per Mrs. M. L. Clement, 
15; East Dover, ch., 43; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,114.19. 


Westfield, Central ch., 35; West Townsend, ch., 
4.24; Boston, a friend, 25; Union Temple, ch., 
a friend, 3; Mrs. F. F. Taber, 2; C. E. Jack- 
son, for sup. nat. pr., care Rev. E. Chute, 25; 
1st ch., bal., 15.98; Cambridge, a friend, 5; Old 
Cambridge, ch., 262.65; Haverhill, rst ch.; 81.67; 
Clinton, 1st ch., for sup. nat. pr. S. Vencutiah, 
care Dr. Clough, 32.66; do, S.S., 4.17; Reading, 
ch., 7.92; do, S. S., 4.65; East Dedham, ch., 
2.50; Middlefield, ch., 3.60; West Suffield, S.S., 
5.20; Medford, Miss fata Adams, for the Con- 
go, 7; West Acton, ch., 12.47; Orleans, a friend 
of missions, 10; Southwick, ch., 15; Mansfield, 
coll. 7 W. F. Basten at stereopticon lecture, 
3-35; Readville, Blue Hill Evangelical Soc., 
3-13; Oakdale, Mrs. Julia M. Lesure (deceased), 
50; Newton Centre, ch., 4.25; Somerville, Sam- 
gar 40; Littleton, ch., 3; West Acton, 
253 


RHODE ISLAND, $70.07. 


Narrangansett, ch., 1; ——a friend, 5, do, 2, for 

African Mission, 7; Newport, rst ch., Aug. 
con. coll., 11.25; Providence, Friendship-st. 
ch., 50.82 ; 


CONNECTICUT, $8.00. 
Willington, ch., 2; Suffield, 2d ch., 6; 


NEW YORK, $717.89. 


Gowanda, ch., 5.21; Cherry Creek, ch., 5.66; Al- 
bion, ch., for Rev. W. E. Witter’s work in 
Assam, 22 ; Preston Hollow, ch., 14.07; Franklin, 
ch., spec. off., 2.05; Fredonia, S. S., 10.66; 
Hoosac, ch., 4.41; Afton, ch., 12; Enfield, ch., 
11.553 
Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, 
Dist. Sec., Southern N. Y. Asso., 
New York, Calvary ch., 9.50; Mt. 
Morris, ch., 108.52; Mariners’ Tem- 
ple, Soc., of C. E., 2.59; 1st Ger- 
man ch., for Rev. Tunla, care Dr. 


Cushing, 50; $170 61 


$117 02 


1,114 19 


Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Em- 
manuel ch., for sup. of Rev. C. K. 
Harrington, 

Coll per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. 
Sec., Broome and Tioga Asso., 
Binghampton, ch., 

Cayuga Asso., Skaneatales, ch., 4 

Cortland Asso., Cortland, Ready 

Workers’ Miss. Band, 13; M. E. 
C., pulpit supply, 10; Groton, S. S., 
9.51; Truxton, ch., 10.13; Friend 
of Missions, 10; 

Livingston Asso., Hemlock Lake, 
Ss. S for sup. nat. pr. Bago, care 
Rev. E. G. Phillips, Tura, 

Seneca Asso., North Hector, ch., 

Wooster Asso., Cherry Valley, ch., 
2; Middlefield, ch., 2; Richmond- 
ville and Fulton, ch., 8; West Ful- 
ton, ch., 33 

Wayne Asso., Walcott, ch., 

A friend for Burma Mission, 


$25 


NEW JERSEY, $279.11. 


Coll. per Rey. R..M. Luther, Dist. 
Sec., for July, Camden Asso., Pem- 
berton, ch., 

Trenton, Asso., Freehold, ch., 

West Jersey Asso., 
Mrs. Orr, 1; Bridgeton, Pearl-st. 
Mission circle, 14.50; 

Coll. per do, for August, 
Asso., Camden, rst ch., 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, 
Dist. Sec., North N.J. Asso., Mor- 
ristown, T. B. Nutting, jun., 

East N.J. Asso., New Monmouth, 
ch., 


Camden 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2,052.94. 


— Fourth-ave. ch., 2d installment 

552-309), 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. 

. Sec., for July, Bridgewater Asso., 
Warren Centre, ch., 

Clearfield Asso., West Liberty, ch., 
3.60; Gethsemane, ch., 1; 

Monongahela Asso., Mt. Pleasant, ch., 

Philadelphia Asso., Memorial ch., 
Mrs. M. R. Trevor, of wh. 500 is in 
memory of Dr. M. R. Trevor, 1,000; 
Upland, ch., 95.83 ; S. S., 75.03; 2d 
Germantown, ch., 69.55 ; 

Ten Mile Asso., Jefferson, ch., 

Wyoming Asso., Wilkes Barre, ch., 
add’l, 


Mountain Lake, L. Ellis, 

Coll. per do, for August, Abington 
Asso., Waverly, ch., 16; 1 
ch., 7.10; Penn-ave. ch., and S. S., 

Beaver Asso., Harmony ch., 

Bradford Asso., Columbia and Wells, 
ch., 

Bridgewater Asso., Wyalusing, ch., 

Centre Asso., Three Springs, ch., 

North Philadelphia Asso., soth ch., 
28.57; North Wales, ch., 10; Ger- 


[ October, 


$20 00 


5 84 


$32 85 
43 75 


15 5° 


10 00 
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1889.] 


mantown, Chaplain T. A. Gill, 5; 
Willistown, ch., 22.79; 
Pittsburgh Asso., Nixon-st. ch.,add’l, 
Philadelphia Asso., Tabernacle ch., 
Welsh Asso., Pittsburgh, Welsh ch., 


$66 36 
181 
135 5° 
15 00 


WEST VIRGINIA, $418.75. 
Falling Waters, Rev. Mr. Rush, per Rev. Dr. 


Luther, : 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. 
Sec., Kanawha Valley Asso., from 
Treas. of Asso., 

Parkersburg Asso., Bethel, ch., 5; 
Bethesda, ch., 2.62; Bond’s Creek, 
ch., .75; Center Hill, ch., .50; 
Goose Creek, ch., 7.53 ; Long Reach, 
ch., 17; Mt. Moriah, ch., 3.10; 
Murphystown, ch., 1.50; Newark, 
ch., .50; North Fork, ch., 2.15; 
Parkersburg, ch., 34.50; Pleasant 
Valley, ch.,2; Pleasant View, ch., 

.15; Raven’s Wood, ch., 6.60; 
arepta, ch., 2.66; Union, ch., 2.22; 
Williamstown, ch., 8; Willow 
Island, 8.50: Rev. B. M. Start, 1; 

Raleigh Asso., Bethel, ch., 10.32; 
Blue Stone, ch., 18; Breckenridge, 
ch., .80; Bright Prospect, ch., 1.45; 
Craney, ch., 1; Coal Marsh, ch., 6; 
Fayetteville, ch., 1 ; Gatewood, ch. 
2; Guyandotte, ch., 1; Laurel 
Creek, ch., 2.50; Laurel Chapel, 
ch., 1; Loup Creek, ch., .55; Mt. 
Tabor, ch., 2.87; Mountain Creek, 
ch., 1.50; Pine Grove, ch., 2; 

A. Ellison, 2; coll. 11.53; 

Teay’s Valley Asso., to const. Wil- 
liam Mason Long H. L. M., Ada, 
ch.,2; Big Elm, ch., 2; Buffalo, ch., 
6.70; Bethel ch., 6; Concord, ch., 
3.50; Coalesmouth, ch., 10; Hes- 
ter, ch., 2.50; Harmony ch., 9; 
S.S., 13 Hopewell, ch., 5; Hartford 
City, ch., 9.40; Leon, ch., 3; Letart, 
ch., 1.25; Mt. Moriah, ch., 1; Mt. 
Vernon, ch., 3.64; Mt. Zion, ch., 7; 
Palestine ch., 3; Siloam, ch., 1.15; 
Teay’s Valley, ch., 2.30; Winfield, 
ch., 1; coll. 11.41; H. Bird, 2; W. 
A. Long, 6.153 

Union Asso., Boothville, ch., 15; 
S.S.,1; Beulah, ch., 9; Bethany, 
ch., 4.19; Calvary, ch., 5; Coon’s 
Run, ch., 24.25 ; Ebenezer, ch., 3.50; 
Flemington, ch., 1; Glady Creek, 
Hepziba, ch., 2; Little Bethel, ch., 
1.10; Middleville, ch., 12.06; Mt. 
Olive, ch., 7; Mt. Vernon, ch., 1.25; 
Point Pleasant, ch., 5.50; Philippi, 
ch., 5; Simpson’s Creek, ch., 16.70; 
Silent Grove, ch., 2.65; Shin’s 
Run, ch., 5; Union, ch., 1.50; 
Webster, ch., 10; 


OHIO, $456.35. 


25 


138 70 


Sheffield, ch., 5; Radnor, ch. (of wh. 10 is fr. little 
boys’ class of the S. S.), 40.30; Madison, Ha 


Stockham (of wh. .10 is tor Rev. 


H. P. Cochrane’s 


mission work and .25 is for Congo Mission), .35 ; 


Coll. per Rev. T. Allen, Dist. Sec., 
Ashtabula Asso., Madison, ch., 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, Superior- 
st. ch., 7; Seville, Mrs. Joseph 
Robb, 200; 

Clinton Asso., Sugar Creek, ch., 
9.25; Wilmington, ch., 5-45 3 

Clermont Asso., Clermontville, Mrs. 
S..P. B. Parker, 

Columbus Asso., Welsh Hills, ch., 

Jackson Asso., Richmondale ch., 

Lorain Asso., Henrietta, ch., 6.403 
LaGrange, ch., 6.10; Sullivan, ch., 


Marietta Asso., Centre Valley, ch., 
7.60; Good Hope, ch., 3; Grays- 
ville, ch., 2.25; Independence, ch., 
4.30; Lawrence, ch., 1.25; Little 


$13 15 


207 00 
14 70 
30 00 


4 10 
2 57 


13 5° 


Donations. 


$341 77 


Muskingum, ch., 2.19; Lower 
Salem, ch., .25; Marietta, S. S., 
8.15; Matamoras, ch., 10 ; Muskin- 
gum Valley, ch., 1.85; Newport, 
ch., 8.533 I. K. Adkins, 5; Torch, 
ch.,2; Troy, ch., 2; Vanderhool, ch., 
-55; Unity, ch., 2.40; Valley, ch., 
3-50; coll. 11.28; 
Miami Asso., Cincinnati, 9th-st. ch., 
Mt. Vernon Asso., Martinsburg, ch., 
Scioto Asso., Corning, ch., 
Zanesville Asso., Duncan’s Falls, S. 
S. 3.07; Washington, T’p. 12.62; 


INDIANA, $157.51. 


Coll. per. Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. 
Sec., Flat Rock Asso., Salem, ch., 
7-50; Homer, ch., 7; Rushville, ch., 

50; Shelbyville, ch., 4.77; Colum- 
us, ch., 16.39; Lewis Creek, ch., 


7-403 

Northern Asso., Lowell, ch., 

Central Asso., Friendship, ch., 2.50; 
Lebanon, ch., 16.40 ; 

Salamonie River Asso., Bluffton, ch., 
27; Ebenezer, ch., 2; Hogan, ch., 
Miss Ola Eagy, 1; Portland, ch. 
(new), 2; Liberty Centre, ch., 3.46; 
Coll. at Asso., 8.52; 

Brownstown Asso., Uniontown, ch., 
12.67; New Liberty, ch., 2.68; Mt. 
Pleasant, ch., 3.38; 

Union Asso., Vincennes, ch., 

Long Run Asso., Markland, ch., 2.34; 
Mt. Sterling, ch., Rev. W. H. 
Gleason, .25; Brushy Fork, R. 
Matthews, 1 ; a friend, .25; 

Sand Creek Asso., Union, ch., 2.40; 
Little Sand Creek, ch., 6.60; do, 
Woman’s work, 2.50; Hopewell, 
ch., 4.503 

ILLINOIS, $267.47. 


Morrisonville, Miss’y Soc. 8; Cairo, ch., 
Holders, Miss. Band, 15; 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. 
Sec., Alton Asso., Alton, rst ch., 
Bloomington Asso., Lincoln, ch., 

S. S., for sup. Lau Hla, care Rev. 
H. H. Tilbe, Prome, 5.75; Bond- 
ville, ch., 10; 
Carrollton Asso., Winchester, ch., 
Gilman Asso., Kankakee, ch., 
Ottawa Asso., Marseilles, ch., 
Peoria Asso., Osceola, ch. (of wh. 1 is 
fr. Rev. F. E. Morgan), 
Rgck River Asso., Marengo, ch., 
Salem Asso., Youngtown, ch., 
Springfield Asso., Taylorville, ch., 
10; Jacksonville, rst ch., 13.373 


IOWA, $133.19. 
Jessup, ch., 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. 
Sec., Central Asso., Des Moines, 
ist S. S., children’s day Fund, 5; 
East ch. (of wh. 5.54 is fr. S. S.), 


45-67 
Coon Valley Asso., Stuart, ch., 
East Nodaway Asso., Clearfield, ch., 
Iowa Valley Asso., Grundy Centre, 


ch., 

Upper Des Moines Asso., Webster 
City, ch., 

Western Asso., Denison, ch., for A. 
E. Seagrave, Burma, 

Swedish Asso., Meriden, ch., 


MICHIGAN, $125.22. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. 

Sec., Lenawee Asso., Tecumseh, 
h., 4.06; Adrian, ch., 25; 

White River Asso., Pentwater, ch., 
12.50; Manistee, Ladies’ circle, 15 ; 

Washtenaw Asso., Ypsilanti, ch., 16; 
Clinton, ch., 5.66 ; 

Michigan Asso., Mt. Clemens, ch., 


| 415 
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416 


Kalamazoo Asso., Prairieville, ch., 

Ortonville, ch., 

Swedish Asso., Ishpenning, rst ch., 
Y. P. Asso., per Rev. Dr. Tolman, 


MINNESOTA, $67.54. 


St. Paul, rst ch., class in mission study, 

Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. 
Sec., Minnesota Asso., Mrs. Jane 
Barker, 20; Central, ch., Harrie 
Mabie, half share Upcraft and War- 
ner Fund, 2.50; 

Central Asso., Walesville, ch., Young 
People’s Busy Soc., 1 share do, 

Swedish Conference, St. Cloud, 
Swedish ch., 

Northern Asso., Monticello, ch., 1 
share Upcraft and Warner Fund, 


WISCONSIN, $42.45. 


Prescott, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. 
Sec., Dane Asso., Verona, ch. (of 
wh. 2.50 is fr. S. S.), 

Lake Shore Asso., Pewauke, ch., for 
Rev. D. H. Drake’s use at discre- 
tion, 

MISSOURI, $174.14. 


Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. 
Sec., North Liberty Asso., Lathrop, 
Mrs. Stuckey, for sup. S. Kelley, 
nat. pr., 

Greene County Asso., Springfield, H. 
Fletcher, for sup. of Lutchmiah, 

Harmony Asso., County Line, ch., 
for sup. nat. pr. Rungiah, 20.06; 
Lamonte, ch., 2.16; 

Blue River Asso., Harrisonville, ch., 
for sup. nat. stu., 25; East : 4M 
ch., 4.67; Kansas City, rst S. S., 
Dea. Starkweather’s class, for sup. 
nat. stu. 5.30; 

North Liberty Asso., coll., 

Union Asso., for sup. nat. pr. 22, 
Birch Valley, ch., .50; 

Butler Asso., Everett, Wom. Soc., 

Kirkwood, rst ch., 


KANSAS, $43.32. 
Oxford, ch., 


Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., 
South-east Kansas Asso., Labette, 


ch., 
Walnut Valley Asso., Oxford, ch., 
Fall River Asso., Grenola, ch., 
North-east Kansas Asso., Morrill, 
ch., bal., 
Oberlin Asso., Rawlins Co., rst ch., 
Upper Solomon Valley Asso., Kir- 
win, ch., Hays City, ch., 4.373 
South-west Kansas Asso., Coolidge, 


ch. 
Republican Valley Asso., Clyde, ch., 
bal 


Miami Asso., Quenemo, ch., 
Scandinavian Asso., Clyde, Swede, 
ch., 


NEBRASKA, $70.25. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. 
Sec., Blue River Asso., Wymore, 
st ch., 2.40; Tobias, ch., 2; 

First Asso., Ashland, ch., 

Omaha Asso., Tekama, ch., 

South Central Asso., Edgar, rst ch., 

Swedish Asso., Gothenburg, Miss. 
Soc., 8; Omaha, ch., 9.35 ; 


OREGON, $290.15. 


Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. 
See., Central Asso., Zena, ch., 

Various personsy per Rev. G. J. Bur- 
chett, 

Wom. Bap. For. Miss. Soc. of Ore- 
gon, per Mrs. P. W. Chandler 
designated in part as follows: a 


Donations. 


$700 $95 22 
§ 00 


25 00 


[October, ’89 


friend of missions, for a Bible- 
woman and woman’s work, 50; 
Prineville, Willow Creek, and Mill 
Creek coils. for ina missions, 
29.05; W. H. Zell, Prineville, for 
Swatow Mission, 5; do, for work 
at Thayetmyo, care Rev. A. E. 
Carson, 5; do, for Bible-women in 
China, 2.50; Children’s offering for 
Chinese children, 7; Martin Zell, a 
little boy’s Fourth of July money, 
for heathen children, .50), 


COLORADO, $366.50. 


Alamosa, Rev. W. R. Manley, 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Rocky 
Mountain Asso., Greeley, working band, for sup. 
David, 6.50; Colorado Springs, 1st ch., 312; do, 
S. S., 35; Roswell Missions, 3 ; 


DAKOTA, $46.80. 


Bottineau, ch., per Rev. Dr. Burlingham, 

Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., 
South Dakota Asso., Brookings, 1st 
ch., 32.70; Centreville, ch., 5.50; 

Scandinavian Conf., Big Springs, 
Swedish ch., 


$280 00 [$290 15 


$38 20 


7 60 
ARKANSAS, §r.00. 
South Fork, ch., for work in Burma, per Rev. C. 
F. Tolman, 
INDIAN TERRITORY, §2.00. 
—_ Inla, Richland, ch., per Rev. Dr. Burling- 


m, 
WASHINGTON, $25.00. 


Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., North- 
western Asso., Judge R. S. Green and wife, 


CALIFORNIA, $25.60. 
Redlands, Central, ch., 


ENGLAND, $10.00, 


London, S. M. Burroughs, for Burma Mission, per 
Dea. Mial Davis, 


DENMARK, $100.00. 


From the Baptist churches for sup. Rev. J. E. 

Broholm, Congo Mission, 100 00 
$7,302 28 
LEGACIES 


Still River, Mass., Elizabeth W. Chase, $1,000 00 
Suffield, Conn., Chauncy H. Sheldon, 17 50 
Willington, Conn., Leander Hull, 500 00 
Carmel, N.Y., Almira Yeamans, 50 00 
Alleghany, Penn., Ann H. Benson, 184 14 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Mary S. Little, 50 00 
Hamilton, O., Lucy H. Meley, 200 00 
2,001 64 


$9,303 92 
40,006 gt 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1889, to 
Aug. 1, 1889, 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1889, to 


Sept., 1, 1889, $49,310 83 


Donations received to Sept. 1, 1889, $33,545.45. 


Maine, $872.27; New Hampshire, $1,132.68; Vermont, 
$334-74; Massachusetts, $8,123.85; Rhode Island, $1,150.73; 
Connecticut, $684.83 ;. New York, $4,502.16; New Jersey, 
$1,732.67; Pennsylvania, $4,147.90; District of Columbia, 
$236.65; Maryland, $104; West Virginia, $468.81; Ohio, 
$2,033.55; Indiana, $640.87; Illinois, $1,583.36; Iowa, $510.- 
25; Michigan, $787.52; Minnesota, $733.73; isconsin, 
$353.72; Missouri, $277.25; Kansas, $371.06; Nebraska, 
$340.83; Colorado, $368.50; California, $599.24; Oregon, 
$676.19: Dakota, $166.89; Washington, $115.25; Idaho, 
$2.69; Indian Territory, $2; Utah, $6.85; Arizona, $24; 
Arkansas, $1; North Carolina, $24; tee $52.30; 
Alabama, $2; Nova 
$10; Denmark, $100; 


Tennessee, $13.66; Texas, 
Scotia, $21; Ontario, $1; England, 
Assam, $100; China, $123.33; Japan, $5; Siam, $5.46; 
Miscellaneous, $15. 


31 50 
$22 50 
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60 00 
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14 00 
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Acid Phos = 


Prepared according to the — of Prof. 
EN HorsForb. 


For DYSPEPSIA, 


Nervousness, Exhaustion, Tired a 
and all diseases arising from indi- 
gestion and nervous exhaustion. 

A preparation of the phosphates 
and phosphoric acid in the form 
required by the system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
rnd nerve food. 

It makes a delicious drink with 
water and sugar only, and agrees 
with such stimulants as are neces- | 
sary to take. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Hors- 


ford’s”’ is printed on the label. All others 
are spurious. ever sold in bulk. 


BYWATER, TANQUERAY & CO., 


(late BywaTerR, Perrv & Co.), 


are agents for Kesidents abroad, Missionaries, Chaplains, 
etc.,in every part of the world. Goods and’ Outfits sup- 
plied at wholesale prices. Shipping and passages at re- 
duced rates. Banking in all its branches. 5 per cent 
allowed upon deposits. poe A appointed Agents to four- 
teen of the leading English and American Missionary Socie- 
ties. Full descriptive catalogue post free. 

2,000 references. 

PASSENGERS MET AT LIVERPOOL OR LONDON. 

Private letters and parcels receive 

Heap OFFICcEs:— 79 Queen Victoria Street, London, 

Branco Orrices:—17 & 18 Broadway, New York (tempo- 
rary address); 17 Water St., Liverpool. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: — Bywater, London; Bywatcr, 
Liverpool. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


Each of these old and well established companies has a 
paid up Capital of $500,000 with a Surplus of 
over $100,000. 

Their long and successful managment commends their 
securities as a safe and desirable investment. 

Bonds in sums of $300, = and $1,000 each, for sale, 
and fuller information given, 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 
A) Treasurer of the American Baptist Missionary 


nion,) 
Office 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


of silk specially imported by us for the purpose. Lettering 
and symbols decorated or embroidered. Prices vary from $5 
to $20 for class banners, $7.50 to $35 for Bible class banners, 
and $25 to $250 for Sunday school or parade banners. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
(Room 25), 


BostTow. 


| Special attention paid to printng Cuurcn Creeps, LiprRARY 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
best manner. 


REMOVAL 


M. HOLMES 


FURNITURE Co., 


44 Washington St., 


SIGNIFIES 
DOUBLE THE ROOM 


at 


HALF THE RENT 
hence an tncreased assort- 
ment of NEW and 
STYLISH goods at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 


44 WASHINGTON ST. 


I 


| 
| 
I 


THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 


CAUTION-—Beware of worthiess imitations unaer other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceives Each 


| package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other: 


re of being humbugged by 


self-shining which stain the hands, ritthe — an 


eddlers with liquid Polishes (paint) and Pastes said to be 
d fill the house witha 


isonous and sickening odor 


7 heated. The Rising Sun Polish is the best attainable result of seventeen years experience. 


five-ounce package costs ten cents. 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


By Rev. J. E. Clough, of Ongole, India. Il- 
lustrated. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Though as intensely interesting and fascinating as any 
romance, this is a strictly true story, and contains descrip- 
tions of birth and wedding ceremonies, festivals to the gods, 
and many customs peculiar to the Telugus, never before pub- 
lished, thus fully supplying the want so often expressed for a 
more extended knowledge of this wonderful people. 


CORTHELL, MISSION ROOMS. 


BELL FOUNDRY GO 
) SUCCESSORS IN BLYMYER BELLS TO THE 


GCO 


YE CTURIN 
CATALOGUE WITH 1800 TESTIMONIALS. 
PID ELLS, CHURCH, SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Leisure Hour Music. 


“"Tsnovcs the heat of Summer, the cool days of the 
Autumn, and during the Me AP cold and the long 


evenings of Winter, MUSIC is KING as an entertainer. 


Make home sweet and happy by using: 
Whipple’s Merry Making Melodies, $1. 
Osgood’s Rhymes and Tunes, $1. 
Children’s School Songs, 35 cents. 
Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 cents. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 


Of Evenings, sing “Gospel Song music” from: 
Praise in Song, 40c. Voices of Praise, 4oc. 
Gospel of Joy, 35c. Singing on the Way, 35c. 


Collections of songs for refined Musicians, are 


SonG CLassics, $1.00 1c TENOR SONGS, $1.00 


ALTO, $1.00 Bass «$1.00 
FRANz’s ALBUM OF SonGs, $2. CHotce Vocat Duets, $1.25 
Kyerutr’s “ “ $1.50 M.V.WuiTe’s ALBUM, $2.00 
Everest’s “ ** $1.00 CHorce SACRED SoLos, $1.25 
Music for Social Singing of the best quality, is‘in 

College Songs, 50c.; The same for Guitar or 
Banjo, $1.; Minstrel Songs, Old and New, $2.; War 
Songs, 50¢.; American Ballad Collection, $1.; 
Vocal Guitar Album, $t.; Good Old Songs We 
Used to Sing, $1.25.; Old Folk’s Tunes, 40c.; Jubi- 
lee and Plantation Songs, 30¢. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Established 1864. 


G. HENRY WHITCOMB, President and Treasurer. JOHN A. SHERMAN, General Superintendent. 
CHARLES F. KEITH, Secretary. 


The Whitcomb Envelope Company, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
ENVELOPES FOR COMMERCIAL USES. 
All Styles and Sizes. | Plain or Printed. 
WHITCOMB'S STANDARD ENVELOPES, 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 
2 


STOVE DO 
“RICE VE poLis!? 
| 
| 
| 


